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Mr.  Buckalew,  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Eepreseutative  Eeform, 

submitted  the  following 

HEPOET. 

[To  accompany  bill  S.  No.  772.] 

The  bill  referred  to  the  committee,  and  now  reported  by  them,  presents 
a  question  which  deserves  deliberate  examination  both  because  it  is 
important  and  because  it  is  new.  It  proposes  to  secure  fair  and  com¬ 
plete  representation  to  every  imiiortant  political  interest  in  the  country ; 
to  strike  an  effectual  blow  at  corruption  in  popular  elections;  to  secure 
more  of  harmony  and  contentment  than  now  exist  among  the  people, 
and  to  improve  the  composition  of  the  popular  branch  of  Congress  by 
facilitating  the  introduction  and  continuance  of  men  of  ability  and  merit 
in  that  body.  That  these  results  may  to  a  great  extent  be  securetl  by  it 
is,  bj"  the  friends  of  the  measure,  most  positively  affirmed.  If  the  claim 
made  by  them  on  its  behalf  be  substantially  true,  or  true  to  any  consid¬ 
erable  extent,  and  the  plan  be  capable  of  convenient  application,  it  will 
merit  strong  commendation  and  prompt  adoption. 

THE  PLAN. 

Eepresentatives  being  assigned  to  a  State  under  the  constitutional 
rule  of  distribution,  each  elector  in  the  State  shall  i)ossess  as  many  votes 
as  there  are  representatives  to  be  chosen.  He  shall  possess  his  due  and 
equal  share  of  electoral  power  as  a  member  of  the  political  body  or  State. 
Thus  far  we  deal  with  familiar  ideas  which  have  heretofore  obtained.  It 
is  next  proposed  that  the  elector  shall  exercise  his  right  of  suffrage 
according  to  his  own  judgment  and  discretion,  and  without  compulsion 
of  law.  He  shall  bestow  or  distribute  his  votes  u])on  or  among  candi¬ 
dates  with  entire  freedom,  and  shall  be  relieved  from  that  legal  con¬ 
straint  to  which  he  has  been  heretofore  subjected.  He  may  select  his 
candidate  or  candidates  anywhere  Avithin  the  limit  of  his  State  from 
among  all  its  qualified  citizens,  and  he  may  exert  his  political  power  upon 
the  general  representation  of  his  State  instead  of  the  representation  of 
a  particular  district  within  it.  Here  is  unquestionably  a  large  and  valu¬ 
able  extension  of  privilege  to  the  citizen,  a  withdrawal  from  him  of 
inconvenient  and  odious  restraint,  and  a  more  complete  application  of 
that  principle  of  self-government  upon  which  our  political  institutions 
are  founded.  And  what  is  material  for  consideration  is,  that  while  all 
the  advantages  of  a  iilan  of  election  by  general  ticket  are  secured,  all  its 
inconveniences  and  evils  are  avoided. 
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FORAIER  PLANS — THEIR  LMPERFECnONS. 

Foniierly  'when  elections  of  representatives  in  Conoress  were  had  by 
fi'eneral  tielcet,  a  yreat  inconvenience  l  esnlted  wliicli  became  at  last 
otfeiisive  and  intolerable.  For  a  i)olitical  majority  in  a  State,  organized 
a:-,  a  i)arty,  and  casting  its  votes  under  a  majority  or  plnrality  rule,  se- 
cnre(l  in  ordinary  cases  the  entire  representation  from  the  State  and  the 
minority  were  wholly  (vxclnded  from  n'presentation.  To  avoid  this  in¬ 
convenience  and  (‘vil  Avhich  had  become  g<*nei'al  thronghont  the  country, 
Congress  interjtosed,  and  by  statute  icainired  the  States  to  select  their 
representatives  by  single  districts,  that  is  to  divide  their  territory  into 
districts,  each  of  which  should  elect  (»ne  member.  This  contrivance, 
dictated  by  Congressional  power,  amelioi  ated  our  electoral  system,  miti¬ 
gated  the  evil  of  which  general  comihaint  had  been  made,  and  was  an 
nn([uestional)le  advance  in  the  art  of  government  amongst  ns.  But  re¬ 
taining  the  majority  or  plurality  rule  for  elections  and  restricting  the 
])ower  and  free  action  of  the  elector,  it  was  imperfect  in  its  design  and 
lias  been  unsatisfactory  in  practice.  It  has  not  secured  fair  reiireseuta- 
tion  of  political  interests,  and  it  has  continued  in  existence  in  a  some¬ 
what  mitigated  form  the  evils  of  the  plan  of  election  by  general  ticket 
which  it  suiierseded.  Still,  one  body  of  organized  electors  in  a  district 
vote  down  another  ;  electoral  corrnjition  is  not  eftectually  checked,  and 
the  general  result  is  unfair  re])resentation  of  jiolitical  interests  in  the 
poiuilar  house  of  Congress.  Besides,  the  single  district  plan  has  called 
into  existence  inconveniences  peculiar  to  itself  and  which  did  not  attach 
to  the  former  plan. 

It  excludes  from  Congress  men  of  ability  and  merit  whose  election 
was  ]>ossil)le  before,  and  thus  exerts  a  baneful  intlnence  upon  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  House.  Two  causes  operate  to  this  end.  In  the  first 
place  no  man  who  adheres  to  a  minority  jiarty  in  any  particular  district 
can  be  returned,  and  next,  great  rajiidity  of  change  is  iiroduced  by 
fluctuation  of  party  jiower  in  the  districts. 

Again,  the  single  district  system  gives  rise  to  gerrymandering  in  the 
States  in  the  formation  of  districts.  Single  districts  will  almost  always 
be  unfairly  mad(‘.  They  will  be  formed  in  the  interest  of  party  and  to 
secnre  an  un  just  measui'c  of  ])ower  to  their  authors,  and  it  may  be  expected 
that  each  successive  district  apportionnnmt  will  be  more  unjust  than  its 
])redecessor.  Farties  will  retaliate  u])on  each  other  whenever  possible. 
The  disfranehisement  suffered  through  one  decade  by  a  political  party 
may  b(*  re])eated  u|)on  it  in  the  next  rvith  increased  severity,  but  if  it 
shall  happen  to  have  ])ower  in  the  legislature  when  the  new  apportion¬ 
ment  for  the  State  is  to  be  made,  it  will  take  signal  vengeance  for  its 
wrongs  and  in  its  turn  indulge  in  the  luxury  ot  persecution. 

MODES  OF  VOTING  DESORIBED. 

The  manner  in  which  the  right  of  suffrage  shall  be  exercised,  always 
a  (juestion  of  high  inqxutance,  is  one  of  difticidty  also.  It  has  been 
regulated  in  vailous  ways  in  our  States  and  in  foreign  countries,  but 
must  be  considered  in  many  res[)ects  as  still  0])en  to  debate.  We  have 
l)retty  generally  adopted  the  vote  by  secret  ballot  for  jiopular  elections, 
l)ut  whether  votes  be  given  by  secret  or  open  ballot,  or  by  voice,  a  ques¬ 
tion  will  remain  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  bestowed  upon 
()!■  distributed  among  candidates.  Where  but  one  representative  or 
other  otticial  is  to  be  chosen  by  a  constituency,  it  is  readily  understood 
that  a  single  vote  is  to  be  given  by  each  elector  to  the  candidate  of  his. 
choice,  and  such  is  the  uniform  regulation.  But  M'here  more  than  one 
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person  is  to  be  cliosen  by  a  constituency,  the  manner  of  bestowing  votes 
upon  candidates  is  a  question  of  more  difficulty,  and  various  regulations 
have  been  made  or  proposed  concerning  it.  Several  of  these  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  mention  and  describe  before  proceeding  to  the  main  matters  to 
be  examined  in  this  report. 

THE  VOTE  BY  GENERAL  TICKET. 

By  the  general  ticket  plan  of  distributive  voting  the  elector  has 
assigned  to  him  a  number  of  ^■otes  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  persons 
to  be  chosen,  and  is  authorized  to  bestow  them  singly  upon  a  like  number 
of  candidates.  Upon  this  plan  presidential  electors  are  chosen  in  all  the 
States  except  Florida. 

THE  VOTE  BY  SINGLE  DISTRICTS. 

By  the  single  district  plan  the  general  constituency  is  divided  into 
parts  by  territorial  lines  and  each  part  constituted  a  sub-constituency  to 
vote  separately  and  choose  one  person.  The  voter  casts  a  single  vote  for 
his  candidate  and  has  no  participation  in  the  action  of  the  general  con¬ 
stituency  beyond  the  giving  of  his  district  vote.  Upon  this  jdan,  i)re- 
scribed  by  statute,  representatives  in  Congress  are  now  chosen. 

THE  LIMITED  VOTE. 

The  limited  vote  obtains  where  the  voter  is  forbidden  to  vote  for  the 
whole  number  of  persons  to  be  chosen  by  the  constituency,  but  is  author¬ 
ized  to  give  single  votes  to  each  of  a  less  number  or  a  single  vote  to  one. 

THE  CUMULATIVE  VOTE. 

The  cumulative  vote  is  the  concentration  of  two  or  more  votes  upon 
one  candidate  or  upon  each  of  a  greater  number.  It  may  obtain  when¬ 
ever  the  voter  has  assigned  to  him  more  votes  than  one  and  is  permitted 
to  cast  them  otherwise  than  singly  among  candidates. 

THE  UNRESTRICTED  OR  FREE  VOTE. 

The  unrestricted  or  free  vote  obtains  wdiere  the  voter  has  assigned  to 
him  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  persons  to  be 
chosen  by  the  constituency,  and  is  i)ermitted  to  cast  them  according  to 
his  own  discretion  and  choice  without  legal  restraint.  In  such  cases  he 
may  bestow  them  all  upon  one  candidate,  or  distribute  them  singly  among 
candidates,  or  cumulate  them  upon  more  candidates  than  one,  or  cast  a 
part  of  them  singly  and  a  part  of  them  upon  the  principal  of  cumulation, 
precisely  as  his  judgment  may  direct  him  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
case  may  permit. 

SUPERIORITY^  OF  THE  FREE  VOTE. 

How  it  will  be  seen  that  the  unrestricted  or  free  vote  is  more  com¬ 
prehensive  and  flexible  than  the  others,  and  that  it  includes  many  of 
their  features  and  may  be  used  to  accomplish  their  objects.  It  involves 
or  includes  the  vote  by  general  ticket  without  the  restriction  that  but 
one  vote  shall  in  any  case  be  given  to  a  candidate.  It  may  be  used  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  limited  vote  and  of  single  district  voting 
in  a  just,  effectual,  and  popular  manner,  and  it  includes  couqiletely  the 
cumulative  vote,  with  which  it  is  in  character  closely  allied.  In  brief,  it 
combines  the  advantages  of  other  plans  without  their  imperfections, 
while  it  is  not  open  to  any  strong  objection  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
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ingredient,  llo^\eve^,  of  gi-eatest  value  and  importance  contained  in  it, 
and  tlie  one  ])ai  ticnlai  ly  litted  to  regenerate  and  gi  ve  credit  to  elections 
is  tlie  ])rinciple  of  the  concentration  of  votes.  In  fact  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses  in  dissertation  or  argnment  u])on  the  question  of  electoral  reform, 
the  terms  “  cnmulative  vote/’  and  “  free  vote”  may  be  interchangeably 
used,  though  the  latter  is  most  ap])ropriate  and  accurate  to  indicate  a 
plan  which  commonly  involves  distribution  as  well  as  concentration  of 
votes,  and  sometimes  even  the  giving  of  single  votes  to  particiUar  can¬ 
didates. 

HOW  FAR  IT  CAN  BE  APPLIED, 

The  bill  now  reported  by  the  committee  applies  the  unrestricted  or 
fi’ee  \'ote  to  the  selection  of  representatives  in  CongTCSS  from  the  several 
States,  and  the  ]>ro])osed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  reported  l)y  the  committee  on  the  2!)th  of  January  will,  if  adopted, 
einjatwer  CongTess  to  apply  that  vote  (or  some  other  proper  reform)  to 
the  selection  of  electors  of  President  and  Vice-Pi’esident  of  the  United 
States. 

tln^  fourth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  power  is 
clearly  conferrcal  upon  Congress  to  ])ass  a  bill  regulating  the  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  the  choice  of  representatives.  Tlie  times,  places, 
and  manner  of  holding  such  elections  ai-e  to  be  jn’cscribed  in  each  State 
by  the  legislature  thereof,  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  make  or 
alter  such  regulations.  This  jiower  was  exercised  by  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  ( 'ongress,  which  provides  that  representatives  sliall  be  iSliosen  in  the 
several  States  by  single  districts  insti'ad.  of  by  general  ticket,  which  had 
been  the  general  ])ractice  liefore,  and  it  is  equally  com]ietent  for  Congress 
to  jirescribe  a  still  different  manner  for  ehoosingthem,  subject  only  to  such 
otfier  jirovisions  of  the  Constitution  as  may  relate  to  the  same  subject. 
The  free  or  cumulative  vote  or  other  like  reform  may,  therefore,  be  intro¬ 
duced  sini]>l.y  by  the  enactment  of  a  statute.  No  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  neeessaiy  for  the  i>urpose.  But  as  to  the  clioice  of  presiden¬ 
tial  electors  the  case  is  different,  as  before  stated.  The  first  section  of  the 
second  article  of  the  Constitution  jirovides  that  each  State  shall  appoint 
electors  “  in  such  jiianner  as  the  legislature,  thereof  may  direct.”  Con¬ 
gress  may  deterinine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors  and  fix  a  uniform 
day  (111  which  they  shall  give  their  votes,  Imt  cannot  iirescribe  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  shall  be  chosen.  To  accomplish  any  reform  in  the  man¬ 
ner,  of  choosing  them  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  act  of  Congress,  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  will  be  necessary.  That  such  amendment 
is  desirable,  and  that  it  is  ncM'.essary  also  to  the  introduction  of  any  reform 
whatever,  in  the  manner  of  choosing  electors,  will  be  hereafter  shown. 

ARGUMENTS  FOR  ITS  ADOPTION.  ‘ 

Pecurring  norv  to  the  question  of  representative  reform  raised  by  the 
bill  reported  by  the  committee,  we  will  jiroceed  to  state  those  gTOunds 
of  argument  which  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  unrestricted  or  free 
vote. 

ITS  SIMPLICITY  AND  CONVENIENCE  OF  APPLICATION. 

The  first  consideration  to  be  taken  into  account  is  the  simplicity  anc 
convenience  of  this  plan  of  reform.  It  is  easily  understood,  convenieir  , 
of  application,  and  will  readily  adapt  itself  to  all  new  or  changed  con 
ditions  of  political  society.  It  is  self-adjusting,  anel  requires  no  lav 
whatever  to  enforce  it  or  afford  it  a  sanction  beyond  the  act  which  shal 
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simply  call  it  into  existence.  The  number  of  representatives  to  which 
a  State  shall  be  entitled  being  first  ascertained  under  tlie  rule  of  distri¬ 
bution  contained  in  the  Constitution,  the  law  will  simply  declare  that 
each  voter  of  the  State  shall  have  as  many  votes  as  there  are  representa¬ 
tives  to  be  chosen  from  his  State,  and  at  that  point  will  stop,  leaving 
the  voter  perfectly  free  to  cast  his  votes  according  to  his  own  judgment 
and  discretion. 

The  voter  then  may  exercise  his  right  according  to  any  of  the  plans 
relating  to  the  distribution  or  concentration  of  votes  which  have  here¬ 
tofore  been  the  subject  of  discussion,  including  those  which  have  and 
those  which  have  not  been  prescribed  by  legal  enaetment.  But  inas¬ 
much  as  our  political  communities  will  alw  ays  be  divided  into  political 
parties,  (or  so  long  as  our  free  institutions  remain  to  us,)  it  must  hap¬ 
pen  that  the  voter  wall  exercise  his  right  with  direct  reference  to  his 
party  associations — to  the  interests  of  the  party  to  wdiich  he  shall  belong. 
He  will  vote  (as  he  votes  now^)  as  a  party  man,  and  for  candidates  who 
have  been  selected  by  some  form  of  nomination — by  some  agreement  or 
concert  of  action  among  men  of  common  views  and  common  interests. 
The  inevitable  result  will  be  that  political  parties  and  the  voters  who 
compose  them  will  obtain  fair  and  complete  representation  by  distribut¬ 
ing  or  concentrating  their  votes  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  it,  and  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  they  will  be  better  judges  of  their 
own  interests  than  the  law-maker  possibly  can  be.  For  they  wall  act 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  which  pertain  to  an  election — of 
the  relative  strength  of  parties  at  the  time — the  iirobable  amount  of 
the  aggregate  vote  to  be  polled,  and  generally  of  the  eftect  of  their  voting 
jn  any  particular  manner.  Of  all  these  matters  the  lawanaker  must  be 
profoundly  ignorant,  or  must  conjecture  or  assume  them  at  random.  He 
cannot  foreknow  the  future,  nor  adapt  his  arrangements  to  the  ever- 
chanffing  conditions  of  political  society. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  imperfection  will  always  attach  to  the  limited 
vote  as  a  general  plan  to  be  applied  to  popular  elections.  The  lawmaker 
cannot  know  that  his  arbitrary  limitation  will  operate  justly  and  secure 
his  object  at  some  future  time.  If  he  could  know’  tiie  exact  relative 
strength  of  parties  in  future  years,  he  might  apply  his  limitation  to  a 
constituency  with  confidence.  Adjusting  it  to  the  facts,  he  could  obtain 
a  proper  result.  As  this  cannot  be,  the  limited  vote  can  be  but  partially 
applied  to  elections  and  must  in  most  cases  be  unsatisfactory.  It  has 
rarely  been  applied  to  constituencies  selecting  more  than  three  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  can  never  be  accepted  as  a  plan  for  extensive  use  and 
application. 

The  unrestricted  or  free  vote,  how’ever,  is  not  oi)en  to  these  obsei  vti- 
tions.  It  will  adjust  itself  to  all  cases,  and  it  will  have  the  most  import¬ 
ant  and  effectual  sanction  ;  for  it  will  be  put  under  the  guardianshi]>  of 
party  interest,  always  active  and  energetic,  w inch  will  give  it  direction 
and  complete  effect  to  the  full  and  just  representation  of  the  people. 

ITS  CONFORinTy  TO  REPUBLICAN  PRINCIPLES. 

The  unrestricted  or  free  vote  is  in  strict  conformity  with  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  realizes  more  perfectly’  our  ideas  of  popular  government.  For 
by  it  the  whole  mass  of  electors  are  brought  into  direct  relations  Avith 
government  and  particulaiij’  with  that  department  or  branch  of  govern¬ 
ment  (the  priucpial  one  in  power,  if  not  in  dignity)  wiiich  makes  the  laws. 
All  will  participate  really  in  choosing  representatives,  and  all  w  ill  be 
represented  in  fact.  ISTow,  the  beaten  body  of  electors  choose  nothing, 
unless  it  be  mortification,  and  are  not  represented  at  all.  For  the  theory 
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that  they  are  represented  hy  tlie  successful  candidates  against  whom 
they  have  voted — tliat  tliose  candidates  wlien  installed  in  office  repre¬ 
sent  them — is  plainly  false.  An  elected  offloial  represents  the  opinions 
and  tlie  will  of  those  who  choose  Idni,  and  not  of  tliose  who  oppose  his 
selection.  As  to  the  latter  he  is  an  antagonist  and  not  a  representative  j 
for  Ids  opinions  are  o[)})osed  to  theirs,  ainl  their  will  he  will  not  execute. 
And  this  must  always  he  the  case  where  political  ])ai  ties  act  upon  elections 
and  a  majority  or  plurality  rule  assigns  to  one  party  the  whole  representa- 
vion  of  the  constituency.  Our  present  system  of  reiiresentation  is  there¬ 
fore  essentially  partial  and  imiierfect,  and  our  great  object  in  reforming 
it  must  be  to  make  it  full  and  complete.  If  we  cannot  secure  this  object 
lierfectly,  it  will  be  our  duty,  as  it  should  be  our  ]ileasnre,  to  approach 
it  as  nearlj^  as  ])ossible. 

Aow,  inasmuch  as  b.>'  extending  to  the  elector  that  freedom  of  choice 
and  of  selection  which  the  law  has  heretofore  forbidden,  we  can  sti'ike 
from  0111'  system  of  re])resentative  elections  almost  entirely  the  element 
of  disfi  anchisement  and  bring  the  whole  electoral  bcnly  into  direct  and 
useful  relations  with  the  iei)resentative  t)ody,  we  may  congratulate  our- 
seh  es  that  our  reform,  while  it  will  lx*  ri(‘h  mnl  fruitful  of  results  in  the 
pnritication  of  elections,  in  imparting  energy  and  wisdom  to  government 
and  contentment  to  the  jteople,  will  also  be  stri(dly  republican  in  char¬ 
acter  and  democratic  in  princii)le,  and  will  apidy  more  perfectly  than 
(>,ver  before  those  ideas  of  self-government  which  inspired  our  ancestors 
when  they  established  our  political  institutions. 

THE  FOUR  CtREAT  tlEASOKS  FOR  IT. 

kbit  we  juoceed  to  state  the  main  reasons  for  the  unrestricted  vote, 
without  dwelling  upon  intoxlnctory  points  or  u])on  those  secondary 
reasons  which,  while  they  may  commend  this  ])lan  of  I'cform  to  us|>will 
not  alone  command  its  adoption.  Those  great  reasons  (which  speak 
with  imj)erative  voice  to  statesmen  and  to  free  constituencies  ev'erywhere) 
are  fom-  in  number,  and  they  will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  order. 

1.  It  is 

The  nni'cstricted  or  free  vote  should  be  permitted  because  it  is 
just.  That  this  quality  iiertains  to  it  in  a  high  degree  and  consti¬ 
tutes  one  of  its  main  characteristics  is  beyond  all  question.  It  gives 
an  equal  voice  to  every  elector  of  a  State,  seenres  the  elector  from 
the  ])eril  of  utter  disfranchisement,  amt  affords  to  him  also  that  freedom 
of  choice  whi(,*h  is  indis]»ensal)le  to  his  complete  and  useful  exercise  of 
his  right.  A  vote  at  any  point  or  place  in  the  State  is  precisely  as  valu¬ 
able  and  as  imjxutant  as  at  any  other  point  or  place;  location  of  the 
voter  is  immaterial  as  aflectinghis  right  or  his  conseipience  in  the  elect¬ 
oral  body,  and  no  ])reference  in  juivilegeor  p(»wer  is  given  or  advantage 
allowed  to  one  elector  over  another.  Besides,  (and  this  is  the  great  con¬ 
sideration,)  any  material  disfranchisement  of  electors  is  rendered  almost 
impossible;  for  every  political  interest,  of  any  considerable  inagnitude 
in  a  State,  will  have  the  comi)lete  oiiiiortunity  afforded  it  of  concentrat¬ 
ing  its  vote  upon  a  proper  number  of  candidates,  and  those  candidates 
v/ill  be  chosen,  not  merely  because  they  have  more  votes  than  other 
candidates,  (as  under  our  ]trescnt  .system,)  but  because  they  are  the 
reci])ients  of  an  ade<piate  support.  One  mass  of  voters  will  not  vote 
down,  defeat,  or  disfranchise  another.  One  candidate  will  not  beat 
another  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  expres.sion.  The  full  compre¬ 
hension  of  this  ix)int  may  require  retlection  liy  those  to  whom  it  is 
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new,  l>xit  no  reflection  is  necessary  to  perceive  the  justice  of  a  plan 
whicli  will  substantially  strike  disfranchisement  from  our  electoral 
system.  Lastly,  it  is  but  just  that  the  elector  should  have  a  greater 
freedom  of  choice  than  is  now  allowed  him,  that  his  judgment  should 
have  freer  action,  that  he  should  enjoy  all  possible  facilities  for  perform¬ 
ing  his  duty  to  his  country  in  exercising  his  right  of  suftrage.  At  pres¬ 
ent  he  is  hedged  aboxxt  and  constrained  by  legal  regulations  which,  while 
wholly  unnecessary  to  the  public  oi’der  and  peace,  cripple  and  impede 
him  in  the  performaxxce  of  his  duty.  He  is  held  i-esponsible  for  the  char¬ 
acter  and  action  of  the  government,  for  in  theory  he  controls  it  by  his 
vote,  and  yet  he  does  not  possess  all  those  facilities  and  rights  the  pos¬ 
session  of  which  will  jxxstify  that  responsibility  and  enable  him  to  dis¬ 
charge  all  its  obligations. 

In  the  matter  of  selecting  representatives  fi'om  his  State  to  Congress — 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  electoi’al  operations  known  in  oxxr 
country — he  is  allowexl  to  participate  in  the  selection  of  but  one  out  of 
the  whole  number.  The  State  may  be  entitlexl  by  6  to  12  or  to  20  repre¬ 
sentatives,  but  the  judgment  of  the  elector  can  be  exercised  xxpon  the 
choice  of  one  only.  As  to  all  the  rest,  he  is  exclxxded  from  taking  part 
in  their  selection.  Besides,  his  choice  of  a  single  representative  must  be 
exercised  within  and  for  a  particxxlar  xlisti’ict,  arbitrarily  established  by 
law,  with  sxxch  boxxmlaries,  popxxlation,  intei’ests,  and  political  complexion 
as  may  happen  to  be  convenient  or  agreeable  to  a  majority  in  the  legis- 
latxu'e  of  the  State.  And  practicall}’  he  must  select  his  candidate  from 
among  the  men  of  the  tlistrict  and  is  excludexl  from  all  choice  beyond  it. 

Anxl  when  to  all  this  we  adxl  that  the  elections  held  in  single  districts 
are  necessarily  sxxbjected  to  a  majority  or  plnrality  rule,  which  very  com¬ 
monly  renders  a  large  part  of  the  votes  cast  xxnavailing  for  the  pxxx’pose 
for  which  they  are  given,  we  have  the  case  fully  pi-eseutexl  as  one  of 
inconvenience  and  hardship  xxpon  the  elector.  The  law  has  been  bxxsy 
where  it  should  have  been  inactive,  ami  the  voter  is  boxxnd  by  inconven¬ 
ient  and  injui’ious  restrictions,  which  he  can  neither  evade  nor  defy.  It 
is  time  that  the  hand  of  power  be  lifted  from  the  citizen  and  he  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  perform  his  electoral  duties  with  all  possible  freetlom. 

The  jxxstice  of  the  proposed  reform  is  thei'efore  evident.  It  extends 
popular  power  xxpon  a  principle  of  expxality,  limits  disfranchisement,  and 
provides  the  voter  with  necessary  facilities  for  the  exercise  of  his  right. 

With  good  reason  therefoi’e  did  the  Loxidoxi  Times  in  speaking  of 
clause  9  of  the  reform  bill  of  1SG7,  (triumphantly  carried  in  both  houses 
of  Parliament  xxpon  lull  debate,  and  similar  in  piinciple  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  before  ixs,)  xleclare,  “that  the  idea  of  moxlifying  oxxr  electoral  machi¬ 
nery  so  as  to  secure  in  three-membered  constitxiencies  the  proportionate 
representation  of  both  the  gTeat  divisions  of  party,  has  made  its  way  by 
its  inherent  justice.’’^ 


2.  It  icill  chech  corruption. 

The  unrestricted  or  free  vote  will  greatly  check  corinxption  at  elections. 
It  will  take  away  the  motive  to  corrupt,  and  thxxs  strike  an  effectual  blow 
at  the  soxxrce  of  a  great  evil. 

2Iow,  money  aixd  pati’onage  ai’e  usxxally  expended  xxpon  elections  to 
secxxre  a  majority  or  plxxrality  vote  to  one  or  more  candidates  over  one 
or  more  other  candidates,  and  are  direxfled  or  aixplied  to  the  coniixara- 
tively  small  nxxixiber  of  electors  in  the  constitxxency  who  hold  the  balance 
of  power  between  ixarties.  Those  persons  being  bought  or  sedxxced,  vic¬ 
tory  is  secxxred.  The  importation  of  voter's  into  a  State  or  xlistrict,  or 
their  fraudxdent  creation  within  it,  is  with  a  like  object.  And  such  cor- 
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nipt  inttuence  oi’  ])ractice  when  resorted  to  by  one  party,  pro^^okes  like 
coiuhict  ill  an  o})posing  one,  until  both  beeoine  tainted  with  guilt  and 
unfitted  for  vindicating  the  purity  of  elections.  This  evil  grows  in  mag¬ 
nitude  yearly,  and  it  will  continue  to  increase  until  those  motives  of 
interest  wliich  produce  it  sliall  Ive  weakmied  or  destroyed. 

A  new  right  to  the  elector,  whether  in  the  form  of  tlie  free  or  cumula¬ 
tive  vote,  or  of  personal  representation,  or  a  new  protection  to  him  in  the 
form  of  the  limited  vote,  will  check  corruption;  but  of  these  remedies 
the  first  is  most  practicable  and  effectual.  The  limited  vote  (as  will  be 
hereafter  shown)  cannot  have  extensive  application,  and  it  is  but  a  rude 
contrivance.  Personal  representation  is  a  scheme  of  great  theoretical 
merit;  it  has  been  tried  partially  in  Denmark,  and  it  has  received  elab¬ 
orate  vindication  from  authors  of  distinction  in  England,  in  Switzerland, 
and  in  France.  But  it  may  l)e  put  aside  from  the  present  discussion, 
l»ecause  it  is  comparatively  intricate  in  plan  and  cund)rous  in  detail, 
because  it  assails  party  organization,  and  because  some  of  its  most 
important  ettecfs  cannot  be  distinctly  foreseen.  It  is  so  radical  in  char¬ 
acter,  so  revolutionary  in  its  ]»robabie  eifects,  that  prudence  will  dictate 
that  it  should  be  very  deliberately  considered,  and  be  snbjected  to  local 
experiment  and  trial  before  it  sliall  1»(‘  projiosed  for  adoption  upon  a 
grand  scale  by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

But  why  will  the  cumulative  or  unrestricted  vote  check  corruption  ? 
It  Avill  have  this  certain  effect,  it  will  ojierate  efticiently  to  this  end, 
becanse  it  will  render  any  oi'dinary  effort  of  corru]»tion  useless  and  una¬ 
vailing.  The  corrupiion  of  voters  ii'ill  not  clHiuye  the  result  of  an  election. 
It  icill  elect  no  candidate  and  defeat  no  candidate  in  contested  States  or 
districts,  unless  indeed  it  lie  carried  on  and  cairied  out  viiioii  a  gigantic 
scale,  beyond  any  ordinary  example  of  the  past  or  probable  occurrence 
of  the  future.  . 

An  average  or  common  ratio  of  votes  for  a  representative  in  Congress, 
taking  the  whole  country  together,  is  now  115,000,  and  it  will  be  much 
greater  in  future  times.  Assume  then  that  000,000  votes  are  to  be  cast 
in  Pennsylvania  at  an  election,  of  which  each  political  party  has  one- 
half,  and  that  HI  repr(\sentatives  are  to  l)e  chosen.  This  is  a  supposition 
V(*ry  nearly  conformed  to  actual  numbers  in  that  State.  jSTow  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  either  i)olitical  ])arty,  l)y  resorting  to  the  cumulative  vote,  can 
elect  112  re])resentatives,  and  thns  secure  to  itself  exact  and  just  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  no  art  or  effort  of  the  opposite  paity  can  lU'event  it.  But 
su])pose,  further,  that  corrui»tion  shall  assail  tlie  election,  and  that  some 
thousands  of  votes  shall  be  changed  thereby,  or  that  in  the  interest  of 
one  of  the  ])arties  so  many  as  10,000  or  120,000  voters  shall  be  imported 
into  the  Stat(%  or  be  fraudulently  create<l  or  personated  within  it,  in  either 
case  there  will  be  no  effect  jvroduced ;  the  result  will  be  unchanged;  in 
short,  in  the  case  supimsed,  a  fraudulent  increase  of  its  vote  (and  of  the 
total  ^'ot(*)  by  a^  party,  to  the  extent  of  20,000,  will  not  give  to  it  any 
ad\  antage,  nor  will  its  corrujd  acquisition  of  5,000  or  10,000  votes  from 
the  oi)[»osite  party.  It  follows  that  corruption  vlll  in  no  ordinary  case 
be  lesorted  to ;  it  will  l)e  effectually  discouraged  and  prevented.  And 
evcui  in  the  exti'eme  case  of  the  corruption  of  a  large  nnmber  of  voters  in 
a  State,  the  resulting  evil  will  be  reduced  to  its  minimum. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  the  choice  of  representatives  will 
apply  with  equal,  if  not  greater,  force  to  the  choice  of  presidential  elec¬ 
tors.  If  the  re])re.sentative  presidential  electors  were  chosen  in  the 
several  States  (save  those  which  have  but  one)  upon  the  plan  of  the 
cumulative  vote,  there  would  be  as  to  them  due  representation  of  the 
people  in  the  electoral  colleges,  and  the  elections  for  choosing  them 
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would  I'eceive  a  muoli  needed  purification.  Millions  now  expended 
upon  those  elections  would  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  political  agents 
and  be  applied  to  better  and  nobler  uses. 

,  That  freedom  of  the  vote  will  have  the  effect  claimed  for  it  will  more 
clearly  appear  from  considering  the  manner  in  which  the  present  ifian 
of  elections  operates  to  invite  and  i)roduce  corruption.  By  considering 
the  e\dl  which  exists  we  will  be  better  able  to  judge  tlie  merits  of  the 
remedy  proposed.  Popular  elections  in  the  States  for  federal  or  national 
purposes  are  either  by  a  general  ticket  for  the  whole  State,  or  by  a  single 
ticket  in  district  divisions.  As  before  stated,  the  former  obtains  in  the 
choice  of  presidential  electors;  the  latter,  in  the  choice  of  representa¬ 
tives  to  Congress.  But  to  both  is  applied  the  plurality  rule  and  a  strug¬ 
gle  invited  between  candidates  and  parties  for  preponderance  of  vote. 

Whichever  can  be  made  to  outnumber  an  opposition  upon  the  return 
wdll  win  the  whole  result  and  will  wield  the  entire  power  of  the  consti¬ 
tuency  in  an  electoral  college  or  in  Congress.  Antagonism  is  thus  made 
an  essential  element  of  the  proceeding,  and  tlie  result  presents  to  us  the 
spectacle  of  victor  and  vampiished,  the  former  crowned  with  honor  and 
exultant  in  his  strength,  the  latter  humiliated  and  powerless.  And  it  is 
important  to  observe  that  the  successfid  party  does  not  oldain  merely 
a  power  proportioned  to  its  vote,  does  not  merely  obtain  full  representa¬ 
tion  for  itself,  biit  obtains  the  whole  power  of  the  constituency.  The 
whole  vote  cast  against  it  or  withheld  from  it  is  virtually  counted  to  it 
and  added  to  its  ti'ue  vote. 

An  issue  thus  made  up  for  popular  elections  must  be  one  portentous 
of  evil ;  and,  so  far  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  secure  popular  representation, 
must  be  denounced  as  plainly  unjust  as  well  as  injurious. 

3.  It  icill  be  a  guarantee  of  peace. 

The  free  vote  will  be  a  guarantee  of  peace  to  our  country,  because  it 
will  exclude  many  causes  of  discord  and  comifiaint,  and  will  always 
se(iure  to  the  friends  of  peace  and  union  a  just  measure  of  political 
power.  The  absence  of  this  vote  in  the  States  of  the  south  when  rebel¬ 
lion  was  plotted,  and  when  open  steps  were  taken  to  break  the  Union, 
was  unfortunate,  for  it  would  have  held  the  Union  men  of  those  States 
together  and  have  given  them  voice  in  the  electoral  colleges  and  in  Con¬ 
gress.  But  they  were  fearfully  overborne  by  the  idurality  rule  of  elec¬ 
tions  and  were  swept  forward  by  the  course  of  events  into  iin potency  or 
open  hostility  to  our  cause.  By  that  rule  they  were  largely  deprived 
of  representation  in  Congress.  By  that  rule  they  were  shut  out  of  the 
electoral  colleges.  Dispersed,  unorganized,  unrepresented,  without  due 
voice  and  power,  they  could  interpose  no  ettectual  resistance  to  seces¬ 
sion  and  to  civil  war.  Their  leaders  were  struck  down  at  unjust  elec¬ 
tions  and  could  not  speak  for  them  or  act  for  them  in  their  own  States 
or  at  the  capital  of  the  nation.  By  facts  Avell  known  to  us  we  are 
assured  that  the  leaders  of  revolt,  with  much  difiiculty,  carried  their 
States  with  them.  Even  in  Georgia,  the  empire  State  of  the  south,  the 
scale  was  almost  balanced  for  a  tinie  between  patriotism  and  dishonor; 
and  in  most  of  those  States  it  required  all  the  machinery  and  intiuence 
of  a  vicious  electoral  system  to  organize  the  war  against  us  and  hold 
those  communities  compactly  as  our  foes. 

In  those  same  States  the  free  vote  will  now  allay  antagonism  of  race, 
and  will  substitute  therefor  the  rivalry  of  parties  formed  with  reference 
to  the  policy  of  the  general  government.  The  tendency  of  party  is  to 
form  upon  national  issues,  and  not  upon  State  ones,  and  this  tendency 
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will  ()])erato  more  strongly  if  causes  of  offence  l:)etween  races  sliall  be 
removed  or  lessened.  And  what  can  accomjjlisli  this  more  perfectly 
than  the  free  vote  ?  For  nnder  it  one  race  cannot  vote  down  and  disfran¬ 
chise  the  other;  each  can  obtain  its  due  share  of  power  Avithout  injus¬ 
tice  to  the  other,  and  there  will  be  no  strong  and  constant  motive  (as' 
now)  to  struggie  for  the  mastery.  This  fact  (the  importance  of  Avhich 
cannot  l)e  oA'crestimated)  Avill  allay  animosity  and  lu'event  contiict.  And 
because  the  free  A'ote  will  have  this  certain  effect  it  will  nationalize  par¬ 
ties  in  the  south  and  Avill  be  to  tlie  Avhole  country  aii  invaluable  guar¬ 
antee  of  order  and  peace. 

In  exteialing  suffrage  largely,  in  extending  it  to  include  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  voters  of  another  race  than  our  own,  it  will 
become  us  to  look  to  our  electoial  machinery  and  to  amend  it  in  those 
l)arts  which  have  been  found  defective,  or  Avhich  do  not  seem  well 
adapted  to  the  new  strain  t(j  be  put  upon  it.  Umpiestionably  there  is  a 
large  mass  of  honest  o])iiiion  in  the  country  opjtosed  to  colored  suffrage, 
ami  many  of  those  who  sup])ort  it  in  Congress  and  out  of  Congress, 
])ut  their  su[)i)ort  of  it  u])on  the  ground  of  necessity — upon  the  ground 
that  in  order  to  secure  the  fruits  of  emancipation  it  is  necessary  that  the 
emancipated  be  armed  with  tlie  power  of  self-defence.  A  majority  of 
this  committee  hold  that  colored  suffrage  is  allowable  and  exi>edient, 
that  the  objections  to  it  arc  to  a  great  extent  udsconceived,  and  that  the 
fears  felt  and  exi)i'ess(‘d  by  many  as  to  its  icsults  will  not  be  realized. 
But  all  must  agree  that  this  great  exi>eriment  of  extended  suffrage, 
being  oiicc  determined  u})on,  should  have  a  fair  trial;  that  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  pro])er  to  its  success  should,  as  far  as  jmssible,  be  established  by 
the  govei'iimeiit.  And  those  who  sinceiely  believe  that  the  experiment 
Avill  liave  bad  results  must  appiove  a  i»lan  of  Auffing  which  will  certainly 
mitigate  its  ]»(»ssible  evils.  But  the  salutary  effects  of  the  free  vote  as  a 
giiaiantee  of  i)eace,  though  Avell  illustrated  by  the  southern  States,  Avill 
not  be  confined  to  them.  Everywhere  it  will  decrease  the  violence  of 
party  contests  and  create  more  amicable  relations  than  now  exist  among 
our  people. 

4.  It  ivill  improve  the  character  and  ahUitij  of  the  HouHe. 

The  unrestricted  or  fi'ee  vote  will  secure  men  of  ability  and  experience 
in  the  House  of  Bepresentativi'S.  It  is  l)elie.ved  that  changes  are  now 
too  fre(pient  in  that  House,  and  that  the  public  interests  suffer  detriment 
from  this  cause.  The  committee  give  their  xin(|iialifted  apjawal  to  that 
ju-ovision  of  the  Constitution  which  assigns  short  terms  of  service  to 
niend)ers  of  the  House.  But  frtMpuMicy  of  election  does  not  involve 
ra|)idity  of  change.  Popular  i»ower  may  l)e  retained  over  the  House, 
and  yet  the  great  ]»art  of  its  jnembers  be  continued  by  re-election  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time;  in  other  words,  freipient  elections  and  i^er- 
manent  membershii)  are  not  incom])atible. 

But,  in  ])oiut  of  fact,  the  members  of  the  House  are  frequently 
changed  so  that  members  of  less  than  four  years’  service  always  consti¬ 
tute  a  large  majority,  and  it  is  a  rare  case  that  a  member  continues 
beyond  a  third  term.  Under  such  a  system  or  practice  of  rapid  change, 
the  average  character  of  the  House  for  ability  cannot  be  high.  Two 
and  four  year  nuui  can  know  but  little  of  the  business  of  government, 
can  be  Init  im])erfectly  qiialitied  to  curb  abuses  in  the  executive 
dei)artnient,  and  to  expose  or  comi)rehend  the  tine  character  of  most 
questions  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

There  are  several  reasons  Avhich  account  for  frequent  change  in  the 
membership  of  the  House,  of  which  the  single-district  system  is  chief. 
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Tlie  fluctuations  of  party  i)OMer  is  next  in  importance,  but  is  iutimately 
connected  with  the  former.  The  single-district  system  has  carried  the 
idea  of  local  representation  to  excess,  and  has  i>roduced  a  class  of  in¬ 
conveniences  peculiar  to  itself.  The  idea  of  assigniug  a  representative 
by  law  to  a  special  district  within  a  Suite  is  naturally  supplemented  liy 
the  idea  of  rotation  in  the  representative  privilege  among  the  localities 
wdthiu  the  district.  Hence,  very  commonly  party  nominations  are  made 
in  turn  to  the  several  counties,  iiarishes,  or  other  municipal  divisions  of 
the  district,  which  necessitates  the  frequent  selection  of  new  men  for 
representative  nomination.  The  claim  of  locality  becomes  more  impor¬ 
tunate,  and  is  often  more  regarded  than  the  claims  or  fitness  of  candi¬ 
dates  in  making  party  nominations,  and  this  although  tliere  is  no  diver¬ 
sity  of  interest  among  the  people,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  district. 
The  other  cause  which  we  have  mentioned  co-operates  with  this,  though 
subordinate  to  it  in  effect.  Changes  of  party  power  in  districts,  where 
one  party  does  uot  largely  predominate  o\'er  another,  are  at  all  times 
likely  to  occur,  and  to  defeat  the  member  of  the  House  from  the  dis¬ 
trict,  although  his  own  party  may  desire  to  continue  him  in  the  puldic 
service.  These  causes  of  change  would  have  but  slight  operation  if 
delegations  from  States  were  elected  by  general  ticket,  and  would  have 
still  less  if  the}'  were  selected  upon  the  plan  of  the  cumulative  or  free 
vote;  and  the  general  ticket  system  being  quite  inadmissible,  upon  the 
reasons  which  apply  to  it,  we  are  driven  to  the  cumulative  or  free  vote 
as  the  practicable  and  effectual  measure  of  reform,  it  will  continue 
members  of  merit  for  long  jieriods  of  time  in  the  House,  because  it  will 
relieve  them  and  those  who  support  them  from  the  causes  of  change  aliove 
mentioned.  They  can  be  re-elected  with  certainty  so  long  as  the  party 
whose  representatives  they  are  desire  their  continuance  in  service,  and 
it  may  be  reasonably  exiiected  that  some  men  of  distinction  and  intel¬ 
lectual  power  will  always  be  found  in  the  House  whose  period  of  service 
counts  by  20  or  30  years.  They  will  be  the  great  representatives  of 
party,  and  will  give  lustre  and  power  and  usefulness  to  tlie  House, 
while  they  will  be  the  objects  of  profound  attachment  and  of  honest 
pride  iu  the  States  they  rcqu’esent.  Congress  will  become,  much  more 
than  at  present,  a  theatre  of  statesmanship  and  a  fit  representative  of  a 
great  people,  whose  extended  territory,  diverse  populations,  and  varied 
interests  demand  great  ability  and  wisdom  iu  the  enactment  of  the  laws. 
Our  present  system,  admirably  calculated  to  repress  merit  and  lift 
mediocrity,  will  be  supplanted  by  one  which  will  produce  precisely  the 
opposite  result. 

At  present  a  member  of  the  House  holding  his  seat  insecurely  cannot 
devote  himself  to  public  business  with  that  zeal  and  contidence  which 
his  position  demands.  He  is  involved  all  the  time  iu  a  contest  for 
official  existence,  and  his  energies  are  thereby  absorbed  and  Avasted. 
If  he  has  a  just  ambition  to  serve  the  people  he  must  repress  rivals  at 
home,  must  OA-ercome  a  rule  of  rotation  in  his  district,  and  fortify  him¬ 
self  against  fluctuations  of  party  power.  It  Avill  be  expected  of  him 
that  he  shall  distribute  the  patronage  of  the  gOA  ernment  to  men  Avho 
will  be  efficient  in  his  support  for  re-election;  and  thus  appointments 
to  office  and  gOA’ernment  contracts  are  to  be  his  peculiar  study,  and 
their  distribution  a  leading  object  of  his  labor.  And  he  must  be  liberal 
in  his  expenditure  of  money  upon  elections  to  retain  his  popularity  and 
place;  and  the  more  of  political  contribution  from  abroad  he  can  obtain 
to  influence  elections  iu  his  district  the  more  admired  and  the  more  se¬ 
cure  he  Avill  be. 

In  brief,  his  time  and  his  efforts,  instead  of  being  expended  for  the 
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l)ul)lie,  innst  Re  expended  on  personal  oRjeets  if  lie  desires  to  remain  for 
any  considerable  time  a  representative  of  the  peojile.  Undonbtedly 
many  of  the  best  men  of  tlie  eonntry  mnst  be  deterred  from  entering 
n])on  a  congressional  career,  eontinnance  in  which  reqnires  snch  sacritices 
to  an  evil  system,  so  mncli  of  unpleasant  effort,  attended  with  xincer- 
taiiity  and  i»robable  mortihcation. 

Bnt  freiMlom  to  the  elector  has  om*  si>ecial  advantage,  hitherto  unno¬ 
ticed,  over  single  district  voting.  Under  the  district  system  a  large 
jiart  of  the  men  of  a  State  are  abstilntely  liarred  from  election  to 
Congress.  They  cannot  be  chosen  in  districts  where  their  party  has 
not  a  iireponderance  of  vote.  The  difterence  in  strength  between  par¬ 
ties  may  be  slight,  tint  it  will  virtually  constitute  a  rnle  of  exclusion, 
which  will  always  be  I'igidly  enfm'ced.  Bnt  the  cnmidative  or  free  vote 
oi>ens  the  dooi'S  of  the  jicojile’s  house  to  any  citizen  of  a  State  whenever 
those  Avho  agree  with  him  in  ojiinion  in  his  State  will  give  him  a  eom- 
jK'tent  snp])ort.  They  can  clei't  him  to  Congress  ri'gardless  of  State  or 
district  majorities.  This  is  an  advantage  of  immense  valne  if  republi¬ 
can  principles  be  true,  and  rejmldican  institutions  be  worthy  of  being 
carried  to  their  utmost  limit  of  perfection  as  tit  and  jiroper  for  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  mankind, 

EXAMPLES  OF  REFORM. 

But  let  ns  turn  from  general  argument  upon  electoral  reform  to  par¬ 
ticular  cases  Avhich  will  illustrate  its  application.  And  first  of  cases  in 
onr  own  country: 

In  Pennsylvania  and  in  other  States  inspectors  of  elections  are  chosen 
>i])()n  the  plan  of  the  limited  vote.  Each  voter  is  anthorized  to  vote  for 
bnt  one  insi»ector,  and  yet  two  are  to  be  chosen.  Tims,  wheneCer  the 
minority  party  in  an  election  district  can  ]>oll  one-third  of  the  whole  vote 
they  can  secure  one  of  the  inspectors,  and  obtain  representation  in  the 
election  board  of  the  district.  This  arrangement  ]»rotects  elections  from 
fraud  and  injnstice,  and  is  everywhere  within  the  States  which  have 
adopted  it  strongly  sustained  by  public  o]»inion.  In  fact,  even  in  dis¬ 
tricts  where  the  majority  has  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote  the  attemiit 
is  rarely  made  by  them  to  choose  tiie  second  ins])ector. 

In  Pennsylvania  also  jury  commissioners  in  the  several  counties  are 
choS(m  nimn  the  same  ixhin.  But  oJie  is  voted  for  by  each  elector,  and 
yet  two  are  chosen. 

For  selecting  delegates  at  large  to  the  New  York  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  in  1S07  a  similar  ]dan  was  adopted.  lJ])on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Uovernor  Fenton  tlie  legislature  jxrovided  that  thirty-two  del¬ 
egates  at  large  should  be  chosen  liy  the  ]>eople — in  addition  to  the  del¬ 
egates  from  the  rei)resentative  districts — and  that  in  choosing  them 
each  voter  should  vote  for  bnt  sixteen.  The  conse(pience  was  that  each 
political  party  obtaine<l  sixtemi  of  the  delegates  at  large,  many  of  whom 
couhl  not  have  been  chos<m  upon  a  district  plan,  oi-  upon  a  general  ticket 
devised  in  the  ordinary  way. 

These  instances  in  onr  own  connti’y  illustrate  the  principle  of  reform 
now  in  question,  and  many  others  might  be  cited.  They  show  distinctly 
that  successbil  attempts  have  been  made  by  our  people  to  break  away 
from  an  unjust  .system  of  voting,  and  to  secure  to  themselves  those 
advantages  wliich  full  re])resentation  is  so  well  calculated  to  produce. 

ENGLISH  REFORM, 

But  English  authority  and  example  may  lie  called  in  to  aid  the  argu¬ 
ment  in  a  still  more  effectual  manner.  The  papers  appended  to  this 
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report  from  British  authors  and  statesmen  of  high  standing’  ’who  haye 
in  recent  years  examined  this  subject  of  popular  representation  with 
gTeat  fullness  and  power,  may  be  consulted  with  profit  by  any  one 
desirous  of  iiuderstanding  the  general  grounds  of  argument  in  favor  of 
reform.  And  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  Parliament  in  18G7  upon 
the  refoi’m  bill  may  also  be  examined  in  connection  with  the  returns  of 
parliamentary  elections  in  1868  for  further  and  most  valuable  informa¬ 
tion. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1867,  Mr.  Lowe  (the  present  chancellor  of  the 
exchecpier  in  the  Gladstone  administration)  moved  the  following  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  reform  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons: 

POWER  TO  DISTRIBUTE  VOTES. 

At  any  contested  election  for  a  county  or  a  borough  represented  by  more  than  two  mem¬ 
bers,  and  having  more  than  one  seat  vacant,  every  voter  shall  be  entitled  to  a  number  of 
votes  equal  to  the  number  of  vacant  seats,  and  may  give  all  such  votes  to  one  candidate,  or 
may  distribute  them  among  the  candidates  as  he  thinks  tit. 

This  amendment  (which  was  for  the  free  vote  including  the  principle 
of  cumulation  and  applicable  generally  to  elections  where  more  than 
one  member  was  to  be  chosen)  was  debated  on  the  day  when  offered  and 
on  the  day  following,  and  received  the  very  handsome  support  of  173 
votes — a  large  vote  for  a  new  proposition  upon  its  first  trial  of  strength. 
Mr.  Lowe’s  amendment  was  identical  in  principle  and  almost  identical  in 
terms  with  the  bill  now  reported  by  this  committee.  The  English  propo¬ 
sition  applied  to  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament,  the  American 
applies  to  the  election  of  members  of  Congress,  but  in  both  a  free  vote, 
including  the  right  of  cumulation,  is  the  essential  idea,  and  the  object  in 
view  more  complete  and  just  representation  of  the  people. 

On  the  30th  July,  1867,  the  reform  bill  being  under  consideration  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Cairns  moved  to  insert  the  following  new 
clause,  to  come  in  after  clause  8  of  the  bill : 

At  a  contested  election  for  any  county  or  borough  represented  by, three  members  no  person 
shall  vote  for  more  than  two  candidates. 

This  amendment,  after  an  elaborate  debate,  was  adopted  by  a  strong 
vote :  contents,  142,  not  contents,  51 ;  and  an  additional  amendment 
was  then  also  adopted  without  a  division  that  at  a  contested  election 
for  the  city  of  Loudon”  (which  is  entitled  to  foiu’  members)  “  no  i>ersou 
shall  vote  for  more  than  three  candidates.” 

The  success  of  those  amendments,  (which  were  concurred  in  by  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  8th  of  August,)  constituted  an  important 
event  in  the  history  of  reiiresentative  institutions,  for  they  recognized 
and  gave  application  to  a  principle  of  justice  winch  will  endure  the  test 
oftrialandof  time,  a  principle  which  will  hereafter  receive  indefinite 
extension,  and  wherever  e.xtended  will  purify  elections,  insure  content¬ 
ment  to  constituencies,  and  elevate  the  character  and  improve  the  action 
of  free  government. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  speahing  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  confining  his 
attention  to  his  own  country,  declared  that  the  proposition  or  principle 
contained  in  those  amendments,  if  adopted  at  all,  must  be  adopted  with 
the  certainty  that  “  it  must  unfold  ami  expand  itself  over  the  whole 
country  and  completely  reconstruct  the  system  of  distribution  of  seats.” 
And  generally  those  who  supported  it  in  both  houses  of  Parliament  fore¬ 
told  and  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  its  future  eximnsion. 

Those  amendments  constitute  the  ninth  and  tenth  clauses  of  the 
reform  act  of  15th  of  August.  1867,  and  their  effect  is  illustrated  by  the 
parliamentary  elections  of  1868.  We  give  the  retiu’us  for  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  : 
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parliajveentary  elections,  1808. 

TIerefordshire,  three  lueinliers.  Average  torv  vote,  3,360;  average 
liberal  vote,  2,071.  Two  tories  and  one  liberal  elected. 

Canihridtjesliire,  three  inendters.  Average  torv  vote,  3,921;  average 
liberal  vote,  3,310.  Two  tories  and  one  lil)eral  elected. 

Tlie  liberals  also  obtained  the  third  member  in  each  of  the  tory  counties 
of  Oxford,  Encks,  and  Dorset. 

Liverpool  horouph,  three  members.  Average  tory  vote,  16,101,  average 
liberal  vote,  13,198.  Tory  majority,  1,206. 

In  Liver]  tool  the  second  seat,  i>revionsly  held  by  the  tories,  was  attacked 
by  the  liberals;  the  resnlt  was  a  failure,  as  shown  by  the  altove  vote, 
lint  the  third  member  was  most  Justly  secured  to  the  lilterals  under  the 
certain  operation  of  the  limited  vote,  provided  by  clause  0  of  the  reform 
act. 

Linder  the  ojieration  of  the  same  clause  the  tories  oldained  the  third 
member  for  Leeds,  and  they  carried  members  also  in  IManchester  and 
London. 

Blackwood’s  Alagazine,  a  tory  organ,  (it  has  called  itself  “the  oldest 
of  the  tories,”)  although  it  admits  that  its  jiarty  has  suffered  loss  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  four  seats  by  the  minority  clause,  says: 

That  tu  tlie  principle  of  that  ehiuse,  fairly  and  consistently  worked  out,  it  has  no  objection 
whatever.  —  Bhirliiruud's  M'lguzinc,  JiniuiiTy,  ISfit). 

This  ex]>ressioii  of  o])iniou  by  a  leading  organ  of  the  ])arty  which  suf¬ 
fered  somewhat  under  the  minority  clause,  is  a  vidimble  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  principle  of  electoral  reform  which  that  danse  Avtis  intended 
to  itromote. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  ENGLISH  REFORM. 

IMr.  Disraeli  in  debate  on  the  oth  of  July,  1867,  pointed  out  one  great 
practical  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  the  cumulative  vote  in  England 
Avhich  does  not  exist  in  this  country.  It  ha])i)ens  that  the  Scotch  and 
Welsh  districts  are  nearly  all  one-member  districts  with  liberal  majori¬ 
ties.  Tlie  proposed  reform  is,  therefore,  inai)])licable  to  those  parts  of 
the  kingdom  as  at  present  organized  forelection  puiT)Oses,  and  if  it  were 
a]>]ilied  to  England  alone,  upon  an  extensive  scale,  it  might  give  undue 
iiitliKuice  and  ])ower  in  the  house  of  commons  to  Scotch  and  Welsh 
members.  They  would  control  the  house  ui)on  all  ])arty  questions.  Full 
representation  in  England  would  tend  to  ecpialize  the  strength  of  parties 
in  the  house,  an<l  then  the  Scotch  vote  cast  Avholly  on  one  side  Avould 
always  turn  the  scale. 

But  ]mtting  this  consideration  aside,  and  taking  the  English  districts 
as  they  stand,  we  tind  that  most  of  them  are  not  adai)ted  or  well  adapted 
to  the  cumulative  vote.  A  great  i)art  of  them  are  boroughs,  electing 
one  meiuber  each.  In  Schedule  A  of  the  reform  act  are  no  less  than 
38  such  boroughs,  ad<le(l  to  those  Axhich  existed  before,  and  in  Schedule 
B,  nine  additional.  Other  boroughs  choose  two  members  each  as  do 
divisions  of  counties,  35  of  Avhich  are  tixed  in  the  reform  act.  Schedule  D. 
The  triangular  districts,  those  whi(di  elect  three  members  each,  are  not 
nunu'rous,  and  Ave  are  not  aAvare  that  any  district  elects  a  greater  num¬ 
ber,  saA’e  London,  AA’hich  elects  four.  The  limited  Aute  is  uoav,  however, 
api)lied  to  London  and  to  all  the  triangular  districts,  Avhether  boroughs 
or  counties,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  by  the  reorganization  and  con¬ 
solidation  of  districts  hereafter,  reform  Avill  be  greatly  extended. 
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But  tlie  difficulties  and  obstacles  -svliicli  exist  in  Great  Britain  do  not 
exist  witli  ns.  Our  States  are  ivell  suited  to  the  application  of  the  free 
vote.  There  are  now  only  six  of  the  whole  number  to  which  it  will  not 
apply  as  a  plan  for  representative  elections,  to  wit,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Kevada,  and  Oregon.  They  constitute  the  one-mem¬ 
ber  States,  and  would  be  unaffected  by  the  new  jdan.  But  from  this 
class  Kansas  will  pass  at  the  next  apportionment,  leaving  but  five  States 
out  of  37  to  compose  this  class;  and  as  they  would  select  but  ftve  repre¬ 
sentatives,  out  of  about  250  wlio  will  constitute  the  House,  their  influ¬ 
ence  upon  general  results  woidd  be  xinimportant  if  not  inappreciable. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  also,  that  these  States,  in  common  with  all  the  other 
States,  might  come  under  the  operation  of  the  free  vote  if  that  vote 
should  be  applied  to  presidential  elections,  because  each  of  them  wiU  be 
entitled  to  choose  three  eleetors. 

t 

THE  TW0-3IE:MBER  STATES. 

The  two-member  States  are  Rhode"  Island  and  Minnesota,  and  both 
will  probably  change  their  position  at  the  next  apportionment  of  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Rhode  Island  will  fall  off  to  one  member  and  Minnesota  rise 
to  three.  Other  States,  however,  two  or  three  in  number,  may  take 
their  place,  and  hence  it  will  be  worth  while  to  consider  the  position  of 
two-member  States  with  reference  to  the  plan  of  the  free  vote.  It  has 
been  sometimes  said,  without  due  reflection,  that  the  cumulative  vote  is 
not  suited  to  elections  where  two  persons  are  to  be  chosen  by  a  constitu- 
eney,  because  if  it  have  practical  eftect  it  will  give  equal  representation 
to  the  majority  and  minority.  But  the  frequent  application  of  the  lim¬ 
ited  vote  to  dual  elections — as  in  the  cases  of  inspectors  of  elections  and 
jury  commissioners  in  Pennsylvania — may  cause  us  to  pause  and  exam¬ 
ine  this  objection  with  some  care  before  we  accept  it  as  a  sound  one. 
Carefully  examinetl,  it  may  turn  out  to  be  more  specious  than  solid,  and 
we  may  fui-ther  discover  that  in  the  case  of  the  representation  of  our 
States  in  the  federal  government  there  is  an  important  fact  which  bears 
upon  this  objection  and  deprives  it  of  any  appearance  even  of  strength 
or  force.  In  the  first  place  let  xis  test  the  objection  and  illustrate  its 
futility  by  a  supposed  case.  Take  a  constituency  of  32,000  electors, 
20,000  of  whom  are  tories  and  12,000  liberals,  entitled  to  elect  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  Parliament.  As  there  are  32,000  voters  and  two  members  to  be 
chosen,  the  full  ratio  or  number  of  votes  for  a  member  is  16,000.  Assign 
now  one  member  to  the  tories  and  the  just  demand  of  16,000  tory  voters 
is  complied  with  and  exhausted.  They  can  have  no  further  claim  to 
representation.  What  have  we  left  ?  Why,  on  the  one  hand  4,000  tory 
voters,  and  on  the  other  12,000  liberals,  and  the  simple  question  for  us  to 
determine  is  whether  the  4,000  or  the  12,000  shall  have  the  second  mem¬ 
ber.  The  cumulative  or  the  free  vote  will  give  that  second  member  to 
the  12,000  liberals;  unjust  voting  will  give  him  to  the  4,000  tories. 

But  let  us  eite  eases  of  actual  parliamentary  elections  in  1868,  for  two- 
member  districts,  in  further  illustration :  Northeast  Lancashire,  two 
members,  average  tory  vote,  3,615 ;  average  liberal  vote,  3,458. 

Two  tories  elected  upon  a  majority  of  157.  The  ratio  for  a  member 
was  3,536,  so  that  79  tory  voters  obtained  the  second  member,  while 
3,458  liberals  were  disfranchised. 

Take  next  two  districts  in  Kent.  Middle  Kent,  two  members;  average 
tory  vote,  3,245  ;  average  liberal  vote,  2,873.  West  Kent,  two  members; 
average  tory  vote,  3,389 ;  average  liberal  vote,  3,279. 
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Twotories  were  cliosen  from  eacTi  district.  In  iMiddle  Keiit  180  tory 
votes  carried  tlie  second  member,  and  in  West  Kent  55 ;  while  in  the  two 
districts  0,152  liberals  were  entirely  disfranchised. 

East  Derbyshire,  two  members;  average  liberal  vote,  2,009 ;  average 
tory  vote,  1,971.  Yorkshire,  West  Hiding.  (South,)  two  members;  average 
liberal  vote,  8,o;l2 ;  average  tory  vote,  7,9.15. 

In  these  districts  four  liberals  were  elected  ;  in  one  the  second  member 
Avas  carried  by  IS,  and  in  the  other  Ity  49  A'otes  ;  Avhile  9,909  toi'ies  Av.ei'e 
w  holly  d i sfra n ch i sed . 

Where,  tlien,  a  minority  in  a  twa>-member  constituency  exceeds  one- 
third  the  whole  number  of  voters  therein,  it  does  not  seem  niireasonable 
to  assign  to  them  the  .second  member,  and  thus,  in  fact,  an  equality  of 
representation  with  the  majority.  It  is  a  case  where  complete  or  exact 
ju.stice  is  im])os.sible ;  there  must  l)e  disfranchi.sement  to  Some  extent; 
but  that  di.sfranchisement  should  lx*  reduced  to  its  minimum,  and  made 
to  ])ress  as  lightly  as  may  be  upon  the  constituency.  What,  then,  can  be 
said  as  to  tw  o  mend)e]' constituencies  is  this — that  any  rule  of  A’oting  for 
them  must  (in  the  very  nature  of  the  case)  be  imperfect  in  result,  but 
that  the  cumulative  A’ote,  or  au  ecpuvalent  plan  applied  even  to  them, 
will  1)0  one  of  refoiiii  and  im))r()A’ement. 

But  an  im]x)rl  ant  consideration  rcTuains  to  be  mentioned.  Our  States 
are  re])reseuted  in  houses  of  Congress,  and  not  merely  in  one;  a 
fact  which  changes  entirely  the  character  of  this  que.stion  in  the  two- 
mend)er  States.  In  Great  Britain  there  is  no  rei)resentation  of  the  peo- 
])le,  or  even  of  districts,  in  the  ui)per  house  of  Barliament.  Compensa- 
tioji  to  a  constituency  for  loss  of  political  i)ow'er  in  the  IIou.se  of  Com¬ 
mons  cannot  be  obtained  by  them  in  the  IIou.se  of  Lords.  With  us  the 
ca.se  is  Avidely  different.  The  politi(-al  majority  in  a  State  AAill  ordinarily 
haA^e  both  the  senators  from  the  State;  in  other  Avords,  the  Avhole  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the.  State  in  the  Senate.  If,  then,  in  two-member  States 
they  huAU*  but  one-half  the  repre.sentation  of  the  State  in  the  Hou.se,  (as 
against  a  minority  of  oiie-third  or  upwards,)  the  aggregate  of  their  rep¬ 
resentation  in  Clongress  Avill  still  be  many  times  OA^er  what  it  should  be 
upon  any  principle  ))f  justice  or  of  nund)ers. 


THE  TITEEE-MEMEEE  STATES. 

It  is  agreed  ])retty  generally  that  the  cnmnlatiA’e  orfreeAmte  is  admir¬ 
ably  s)iited  to  three-member  coii.stitnencies.  The  States  Avhich  noAV 
elect  three  mendiers  each  are  Arkansas,  California,  Kcav  IIamp.shire, 
Vermont,  and  West  Virginia.  In  such  States  the  majority  Avill  ahvays 
have  two  members,  and  the  minority,  il'  it  exceed  one-fourth  the  w'hole 
constituency  and  one-third  of  the  majority  Aujte,  can  obtain  the  third. 
Upon  constituencies  or  districts  f)f  this  clas.s — called  iiuliscriminately 
“three  handed,”  “three-cornered,”  or  triangular — much  of  the  debate  iu 
Great  Britain  as  to  reform  in  po]udar  A'oting  has  l)een  expended.  The 
(pie.stion  as  to  them  in  jtarticular  is  fully  expounded  in  the  papers  (draAVU 
from  British  sources)  wliich  are  ap])ended  to  this  report. 

THE  GEEAT  STATES. 

Having  exhausted  the  list  of  States  Avhich  elect  less  than  foui*  members, 
Ave  find  tliat  24  remain.  Of  these,  Connecticut,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas 
each  elect  four  members,  and  the  remainder  A'arious  numbers,  up  to  New 
York,  Avhich  chooses  .41.  They  may  be  taken  together  iu  this  examination 
as  an  additional,  though  by  far  the  most  important  class  of  States.  They 
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choose  218  out  of  the  243  members  of  the  House.  In  this  class  all  the 
great  States  are  before  us,  and  all  of  secondary  rank,  challenging  the 
■wisdom  of  Congress  to  reform  and  amend  our  polititical  system  in  some 
effectual  manner.  For  our  coiintry  has  yi  some  respects  outgro’vrn  tlie 
system  provided  for  us  by  the  care  of  our  ancestors:  new  necessities 
press  upon  us ;  great  evils  afflict  us,  and  it  has  liecome  the  duty  of  states¬ 
men  not  merely  to  administer  or  to  carry  on  our  plan  of  government,  but 
to  amend  it  also ;  and  to  this  end  we  are  to  invite  and  w  elcome  the  best 
thoughts  of  men  abroad  and  at  home  upon  political  reform,  and  give 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  application  and  practical  effect. 

fS’ow,  there  can  be  no  question  that  if  parties  in  the  great  States  obtain 
representation  according  to  the  luiraberof  their  votes,  one  of  the  greatest 
possible  reforms  in  a  republican  government  will  be  vsecnred.  All  the 
ai’guments  heretofore  mentioned  apply  to  those  States  with  s])ecial  force, 
because  they  contribute  the  main  body  of  members  to  the  House  and  a 
defective  iilan  of  election  operates  within  them  with  extensive  effect. 
As  to  them,  reform  will  be  most  important  and  useful,  and  no  reasonable 
effort  should  be  spared  in  attempting  to  apply  it. 

We  have  ill  fact  as  to  the  gre:ft  States  no  point  left  for  examination 
except  the  single  one  of  practicability.  Will  the  free  vote  wmrk  and  work 
well  in  the  great  States?  Those  who  distrust  popular  intelligeuce  and 
judgment  may  deny,  while  tliose  who  confide  in  the  people  will  affirm, 
the  practicability  of  the  plan.  But  there  is  one  leading  consideration, 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  is  decisive  upon  this  question. 
It  is  that  wdiere  free  action  shall  be  permitted  each  political  party  will 
pursue  its  own  interests  Aritli  activity,  intelligence,  and  zeal,  and  will 
ineffitably  obtain  for  itself  its  due  share  of  representative  ])ower.  Thus 
where  a  party  shall  have  one-third  of  the  popidar  vote  of  the  State  it 
will  cumulate  its  vote  upon  one-third  the  number  of  represeutativesrto 
be  chosen.  AWiere  parties  are  nearly  equal  in  strength  in  a  State  the 
weaker  one  will  cumulate  its  vote  upon  one-half  the  number  of  persons 
to  be  chosen,  or  within  one  of  that  number. 

Where  a  party  has  a  small  majority  in  a  State,  and  particularly  where 
it  is  increasing  in  numbers,  it  will  cumulate  its  vote  upon  one  or  twm 
more  than  one-half  the  number  of  candidates.  And  finally,  in  States 
w'ith  large  delegations,  a  party  with  so  small  a  vote  as  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth  the  whole  number  Avill  cumulate  its  vote  upon  the  small  number  of 
one,  two,  three,  or  more  representatives,  according  to  the  proportion 
which  its  vote  shall  bear  to  the  total  vote  of  the  State.  The  due  work¬ 
ing  of  the  plan  is  secured  by  the  selfish  interests  with  wliich  it  deals, 
and  we  may  congTatulate  ourselves  that  under  the  plan  the  very  efforts 
of  iiarties  to  secure  power  for  themselves  will  result  in  justice — that  is,  in 
the  division  of  power  between  them  according  to  their  respective  num¬ 
bers. 

Now,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  voting  in  the  great  States  will  be  confused 
and  uncertain.  On  the  contrary,  it  wdl  run  according  to  party  organiza¬ 
tion  at  all  times,  and  ■will  adjust  itself  naturally  and  inevitably  to  all 
changes  of  opinion  and  organization  in  the  political  body.  And  as 
political  parties  constantly  diffide  society  into  parts.,  the  relative  strength 
of  which  can  at  any  time  be  approximately  stated,  there  need  not  be 
uncertainty  or  confusion  in  the  polling  of  votes.  And  even  in  times  of 
transition  and  change,  when  popular  power  is  departing  from  one  party 
and  attaching  itself  to  another,  or  when  some  third  party  takes  ground 
upon  a  particidar  issue,  or  faction  fflverts  a  fragmentary  vote  from  a 
great  party,  the  amount  of  disturbance  and  consequent  uncertainty  pro¬ 
duced  will  not  be  considerable,  and  can  be  readily  estimated  for  all 
Eep.  Ho.  271 - 2 
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practical  purposes  in  fixing  the  number  of  candidates  wliicli  any  party 
shall  support.  The  merit  or  practicability  of  a  rule  of  elections  is  not 
to  l)e  judged  upon  a  supi)osition  which  is  unlikely  or  exceptional;  but 
even  in  the  cases  su])posed,  the  elements  of  eiror  and  mistake  will  be 
reduced  to  their  smallest  possible  quantity.  Where  the  relative  strength 
of  party  is  uncertain — that  is,  cannot  1)e  exactly  known  or  estimated, 
or  where  the  boundary  of  power  between  them  is  near  the  dividing  line 
between  ratios  of  representation,  it  will  rarely  happen  that  a  mistake 
will  be  made  beyond  the  extent  of  one  member,  and  the  general  result 
for  tlie  State  will  be  but  slightly  disturbed. 

THE  CnOlOE  OF  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTORS. 

The  projiosed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
regarding  the  choice  of  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  reimrted  by  this  committee  on  the  21)th  of  January, 
(a<lopted  by  the  Senate  subsecpieutly,  but  lost  upon  disagreement 
lietween  the  two  bouses,)  des(‘rves  distinct  examination,  i)articularly  as 
full  debate  ujxrn  it  iii  the  two  houses  of  Congress  could  not  be  had 
wlum  it  came  up  for  consideration,  for  waint  of  time.  That  amendment 
is  as  follows : 

The  secoud  clause,  first  sectiou,  article  two  of  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States  shall 
he  amended  to  read  as  tidlows:  Each  State  shall  appoint,  hy  a  vute  of  the  people  thereof  qued- 
ijieil  to  rote  for  represeiitotice  in  Conpress,  a  number  of  electors  erpial  to  the  whole  number 
of  senators  and  iei)res(?ntHtives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress;  but  no 
senator  or  representative,  or  })erson  holding  an  office  of  trust  and  profit  under  the  United 
States,  shall  be  apjiointed  an  elector:  atnl  the  Coogress  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  the  man¬ 
ner  in  winch  such  ilectors  shall  be  chosen  by  the  people. 

The  iimcndmcnt  has  two  objects :  first,  to  secure  to  the  iieoide  at  all 
times  tlie  right  of  choosing  electors  themselves  ;  and,  second,  to  author¬ 
ize  Congress  to  prescribe  the  nuuiner  in  which  this  popular  right  shall 
be  exercised.  In  other  res])ects  the  amendment  follows  the  language  of 
the  existing  Constitution  tind  introduces  no  change.  At  present  eleittors 
are  to  be  appointed  as  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  may  direct, 
and  there  is  no  uniform  rule  for  the  'whole  country.  Although  in  most 
of  the  States  the  practice  has  been  to  choose  them  by  a  popular  vote, 
this  has  not  been  a  matter  of  constitutional  right  in  the  people,  but  of 
legislative  permission,  and  liable  at  any  time  to  be  taken  away.  That 
the  authority  to  apjioint  electors  shouhl  be  fixed  in  the  Constitution  by 
a  uniform  rule,  and  not  be  left  to  legislative  discretion  is,  we  believe, 
ti  general  opinion,  and  it  rests  ujton  good  grounds  of  reason  and  experi¬ 
ence.  South  Carolina  formerly  chose  her  electors  by  a  vote  other  legis¬ 
lature,  and  the  people  had  no  voice  in  the  proceedings;  but  by  her  pres¬ 
ent  constitution,  formed  under  the  reconstruction  laws,  their  appoint¬ 
ment  must  be  directly  by  the  peo]>le.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  a 
State  constitution  can  take  away  the  discretionary  power  vested  in  the 
legislature  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is  “the 
su[)reme  law-  of  the  land,”  but  this  action  by  South  Carolina  shows  that 
poiutliir  right  recpiires  a  constitutional  guaranty  against  the  caprice, 
ambition,  or  corruption  of  legislative  bodies.  Florida  has  by  law  placed 
the  a])])ointment  other  electors  in  her  legislature,  and  a  recent  attempt 
in  Alabama  to  fix  a  similar  arx’angement  in  that  State  was  onlj"  frus- 
Irated  by  an  executive  veto.  It  may  be  apprehended  that  in  some  future 
election  of  President  and  Vice-President  closely  contested,  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  a  State  or  the  legislatures  of  several  States  may  take  to  them¬ 
selves  the  ai)pointment  of  electors,  prevent  their  choice  by  the  people, 
and  change  the  result  of  the  election.  This  is  a  danger  to  be  carefully 
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guarded  agaiust,  to  be  wholly  removed  from  our  electorial  system,  not 
only  because  it  coutains  an  element  of  injustice,  but  because  it  may  pro¬ 
voke  convulsion  and  civil  war. 

The  next  provision  of  the  amendment  that  Congress  may  prescribe 
the  manner  in  which  electors  shall  be  chosen  by  the  people  is  most 
important  and  valuable.  It  is  true  that  this  clause  only  permits  and  does 
not  require  congressional  action,  but  its  necessity  for  the  introduction 
of  any  reform  in  the  manner  of  choosing x)residential  electors  is  perfectly 
certain,  as  will  be  presently  shown.  The  objection  that  because  this 
clause  will  take  ])ower  from  the  legislatures  of  the  States  and  vest  it  in 
Congress,  or  rather  will  authorize  Congress  to  interpose  and  control  the 
action  of  State  legislatures,  it  will  iiicrease  federal  power  and  tend  to 
consolidation,  ought  not  to  prevail  against  the  amendment,  and  that  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  choice  of  presidential  electors  is 
a  federal  question  as  much  as  the  choice  of  members  of  Congress,  and 
may  properly  be  subjected  to  similar  regulation  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  shall  be  performed.  In  the  next  place,  the  original  design  of  the 
electoral  colleges  has  wholly  failed.  They  were  intended  to  be  bodies 
for  deliberation  and  free  choice;  in  other  words,  to  exercise  judgment 
and  discretion  in  giving  their  votes  to  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  It  was  expected  that  they  would  not  in  form  and  theory 
merely,  but  in  fact  and  truth  choose  the  two  principal  executive  officials 
in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
in  which  they  shall  choose  is  carefully  “  prescribed”  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  They  are  to  meet  on  a  fixed  day  in  their  respective  States  and 
vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President,  (one  of  whom  at  least 
shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves,)  and  shall 
make  distinct  lists  of  their  votes,  signed  and  certified,  and  transmit 
them  under  seal  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  But  the  manner  in 
which  the  electors  themselves  should  be  chosen  w'as  not  prescribed  (or 
authority  conferred  upon  Congress  to  prescribe  it)  for  two  reasons: 
first,  because  the  convention  did  not  determine  what  authority  should 
appoint  them  ;  and  second,  because  the  actual  choice  of  President  and 
Vice-President  was  intended  to  be  in  the  colleges  themselves,  whose 
“  manner  ”  of  choosing  w  as  distinctly  fixed.  f 

These  considerations  are  now  of  no  force.  On  the  contrary,  wdien  it 
is  expressly  jjrovided  that  the  ])eople  shall  choose  the  electors,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  colleges  sliall  simi)ly  represent  them  and  execute 
their  will,  the  regulation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  electors  shall  be 
chosen  falls,  as  before  stated,  within  the  same  reason  which  ai)plies  to 
the  regulation  of  the  manner  of  choosing  representatives  in  Congress ; 
and  it  falls,  also,  within  the  reasons  which  originally  induced  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  manner  in  wffiich  the  electoral  colleges  w’ere  to  exercise 
their  powers.  Tlie  amendment  therefore,  is  in  conformity  with  princi¬ 
ples  already  contained  in  the  Constitution,  and  does  not  introduce  any 
“portentious  novelty”  into  our  system. 

But  the  most  important  reason  in  favor  of  this  branch  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  remains  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  ahsohitely  necessary  to  secure  reform 
in  the  manner  of  choosing  electors.  They  are  now'  chosen  by  general  ticket 
in  nearly  all  the  States,  and  the  only  i)ractical  alternative  to  this  plan  is 
legislative  choice,  which  is  still  worse,  and  struck  at  by  the  prior  clause 
of  the  ameiulment.  Now,  the  general  ticket  plan  is  very  objectionable, 
as  is  well  known,  and  yet  the  States  cannot  change  it.  1’heoretically, 
by  virtue  of  an  express  clause  of  the  Constitution,  the  State  legislatures 
may  direct  the  manner  in  which  electors  shall  be  appointed  at  their 
pleasure,  but  practically  they  cannot  or  will  not  exercise  that  power  in 
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the  direction  of  reform.  Always,  whenever  they  have  not  taken  to  them¬ 
selves  the  ])ower  of  a])i)oiiiting  electors,  they  have  provided  that  they 
should  be  elected  by  the  people  upon  the  general  ticket  plan,  and  that 
l)lan,  so  long  as  they  allow  a  popular  vote  at  all  at  Presidential  elections, 
they  will  not  abolish  or  amend.  The  explanation  of  this  is  not  difficult, 
ami  it  will  be  easily  understood  by  any  one  familiar  with  our  political 
history,  and  with  the  character  of  our  political  parties. 

By  tlie  general  ti(;ket  a  ])olitical  majority  in  a  State  can  wield  the 
whole  ])ower  of  the  State  in  an  electoral  college — not  merely  a  power 
proportioned  to  their  own  numbers,  but  a  power  projiortioned  to  the  joint 
vote,  of  their  own  and  of  an  o])posiug  i)arty.  They  obtain  not  only  the 
power  a]»]>ropi  iatc  to  themselves,  but  also  the  power  appropriate  to  their 
o])ponents  or  rivals.  iSTow  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  ])arty  in  a  State 
will  voluntarily  surrender  such  an  advantage,  though  tainted  with, odium 
and  iiijustice,  or  that  their  re])resentatives  in  the  State  legislature  will 
surrender  it ;  for  it  is  a  law  of  j»arty  to  ol)tain  all  the  power  possible, 
and  to  yield  no  advantage  except  ipton  compulsion  or  for  adequate  com¬ 
pensation. 

But  if  considerations  of  justice  and  the  general  good  could  have  weight 
with  the  State  legislatures,  and  overrule  with  them  the  suggestions  of 
selfish  interest,  still  reform  conld  not  be  secured.  A  change,  in  order  to 
operate  fairl,v,  should  be  uniform  throu.ghout  the  whole  country,  nnd  be 
a]>plied  in  all  the  States  at  the  saim*,  time.  But  State  action  in  the  way 
of  change  must  be  successive,  extending  over  a  period  of  years,  and 
would  not  pi'obabl.v  be  unifinm  or  universal.  And  so  no  State  could 
well  venture  to  take  the  initiative,  as  its  ])oliti(‘al  majority  would  make 
a  certain  sacrilice  for  an  uncertain  or  inqierfect  reform.  If  a  political 
majority  in  the  le.gislature  of  Indiana  should  desire  to  have  electors 
chosen  by  single  districts,  they  could  not  afford  to  adopt  the  plan  alone. 
For  the.v  would  discover  at  a  glance  that  if  other  States  did  not  adopt  it 
the.v  would  weaken  their  party  without  any  jmssible  compensation. 
^Vllije  they  would  divide  powei'  in  their  own  electoral  college  with  an 
oi)posing  i)arty,  that  o])i)o,sin,g  ]>arty,  by  holding  on  to  the  general  ticket 
]>lan  in  another  State,  (lOmtucky,  for  instance,)  would  obtain  an  advan¬ 
tage  which  might  deteiiuine  the  .genei'al  result  of  the  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion.  Ujam  the  whole,  then,  we  mu.st  conclude  that  without  an  amend- 
meni:  of  the  Constitution,  any  reform  whatever  in  the  manner  of  choo.siug 
Presidential  eh'ctors  is  ini])o.ssible. 

But  it  IS  said  by  many  that  the  eU'ctoral  colleges  slnndd  be  aboli.shed 
and  the  i)eo])le  be  ])(‘rniitte<l  to  vote  dir(*c,tly  for  Pre.sident  and  Vice- 
President.  An  amendment  of  the  constitution  to  eflect  this  inu’pose 
has  l)een  often  ])ropo.sed,  but  has  never  been  submitted  to  the  States  for 
adoi)tion,  and  for  a  very  good  reason,  which  is,  that  they  would  have 
rejected  it.  Nor  is  it  now  possible  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  such  an 
amendment  by  three-fourths  of  the  States.  The  reason  is  a  plain  one. 
All  the  small  States,  and  all  the  States  of  secondary  rank,  are  interested 
largely  in  retaining  their  representation  as  States  in  the  electoral 
colleges.  They  have  now  each  two  electors  without  regard  to  pojmla- 
tion,  whereas  under  the  plan  proposed  they  would  be  confined  to  the 
])rinci]>le  of  numbers  and  wotild  infiuence  the  re.snlt  of  an  election  only 
in  proi)ortion  to  their  actual  votes  polled.  No  less  than  24  States  out  of 
37  would  lose  from  about  one-fourth  to  two-thirds  of  their  present 
l)olitical  weight  in  presidential  elections  by  the  change.  This  fact  is 
decisive.  Instead  of  ratifications  by  three-fourths  of  the  States  there 
would  be  prompt  rejections  by  a  majority  of  them  if  this  proposition 
should  be  submitted. 
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But  althougli  the  electoral  colleges  cannot  be  abolished  by  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment,  they  may  be  greatly  reformed.  They  may  be  made 
to  represent  more  truly  the  will  of  the  people  and  the  States,  or  the 
people  alone,  by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  which  shall  prescribe, 
or  shall  authorize  Congress  to  prescribe,  the  manner  in  which  their  mem¬ 
bers  shall  be  chosen.  It  may  be  provided  that  the  two  electors  of  each 
State,  commonly  called  senatorial  electors,  who  represent  the  principle 
of  State  equality,  shall  be  chosen  in  one  manner,  and  the  remaining 
electors  of  the  State,  who  represent  the  principle  of  numbers,  in  another, 
or  that  all  the  electors  shall  be  chosen  in  the  same  way.  If  the  former 
jdan  should  be  preferred,  the  senatorial  electors  might  be  chosen  by 
general  ticket,  and  then,  as  to  them,  there  would  be  no  change  from  the 
present  practice.  But  it  could  be  provided  that  the  representative  elec¬ 
tors  in  the  one  case,  or  all  the  electors  in  the  other,  slundd  be  chosen  by 
single  districts,  or  upon  the  principle  of  the  free  vote.  The  single  dis¬ 
trict  idan  would  be  a  very  gi'eat  improvement,  and  it  woidd  be  free  from 
some  of  the  objections  which  lie  against  it  when  applied  to  the  choice  of 
representatives  in  Congress;  but  the  free  vote  would  be  intinitely  pref¬ 
erable  to  it,  because  it  would  be  more  convenient,  because  it  would  pre¬ 
vent  corruption,  and  because  it  would  secure  a  more  fidl  and  just  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  people  in  the  electoral  colleges. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  under  their  amendment,  as 
reported.  Congress  would  be  authorized  only  to  prescribe  uniform  rules 
for  choosing  electors ;  rules  ai)plicable  to  the  whole  country,  and  oper¬ 
ating  equally  in  every  State.  But  if  this  oi)iuion  should  be  questioned, 
a  slight  change  of  phraseology  in  the  amendment  would  remove  all 
doubt. 

To  the  suggestion  that  Congress  might  attempt  itself  to  district  the 
States  in  order  to  perpetrate  party  injustice,  there  are  several  answers. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  CongTess  would  form  dis¬ 
tricts  more  unfairly  than  they  would  be  formed  by  State  legislatures. 
In  the  next  place,  it  is  not  at  all  likely,  and  hardly  possible,  that  Con¬ 
gress  would  undertake  this  work,  which  would  be  to  it  both  inconvenient 
and  odious.  It  possesses  now  the  same  power  of  controlling  the  manner 
of  choosing  representatives  which  it  is  x>roposed  to  confer  ux>on  it  in 
regard  to  choosing  electors,  and  yet  it  has  never  undertaken  to  district 
the  States  for  rei)resentative  elections,  in  which  it  is  more  directly  inter¬ 
ested  than  in  those  for  electors.  But  again,  if  thought  exj^edient,  the 
amendment  might  be  modified  so  as  to  exclude  the  direct  action  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  formation  ot  districts.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
•  the  adoption  of  the  free  vote  for  the  choice  of  electors  would  avoid  this 
and  all  similar  questions  of  debate. 

The  committee  refer  to  the  paper  upon  electoral  colleges  prepared  by 
Colonel  Wheeler,  of  the  Treasury  Dei)artment,  and  ai)i)ended  to  this  re¬ 
port,  for  interesting  information  upon  the  subject  of  jn’esideutial  elec¬ 
tions,  and  for  timely  suggestions  on  the  question  of  reform. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  committee  must  now  conclude  their  examination  of  a  most  import¬ 
ant  subject.  They  have  not  been  able,  on  account  of  the  pressure  of 
other  duties,  to  fill  uj)  comxdetely  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  free  vote 
or  to  answer  in  form  the  possible  objections  which  may  be  made  to  its 
adoption.  But  they  have  endeavored  to  present  fiiirly  the  main  argu¬ 
ments  which  should  weigh  with  Congress  and  with  the  people  in  its 
favor,  and  by  due  exi)lanation  of  its  x)uri)ose  and  character  to  vindicate 
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it  against  niisconceptiou  and  cavil.  As  to  the  objections  which  may  be 
made  that  it  would  delocalize  representation,  that  it  would  intro¬ 
duce  some  degree  of  confusion,  that  it  would  decrease  political 
activity,  and  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  that  the  major¬ 
ity  shall  rule,  they  must  content  themselves  with  declaring  that  in 
their  opinion  none  of  those  objections  are  well  taken  or  well  suited  to 
undergo  debate,  and  that  they  were  thoroughly  answered  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  18(57.  Tlie  last  one,  in  particular,  is  preposter¬ 
ous,  for  it  is  one  of  the  main  merits  of  reformed  voting,  that  it  will 
secure  the  true  rule  of  the  majority,  and  give  to  it  a  sanction  it  does  not 
now  possess.  Tlie  whole  mass  of  the  electoi'al  i)opulation  being  rei^re- 
sented  by  reformed  voting  in  the  representative  body,  the  vote  will  be 
there  taken  ujion  any  (piestion  in  controversy,  and  the  voice  of  the 
majority  duly  pronounced.  But  at  present  minority  rule  may  obtain. 
For  in  the  lirst  place,  all  minorities  at  x>opular  elections  are  struck  out 
of  the  returns,  and  next  the  minority  vote  in  the  rei>resentative  body  is 
overruled  when  a  decision  is  there  made,  so  tliat  we  have,  in  fact,  the 
rule  of  a  majority  of  a  majority,  which  very  likely  represents  only  a 
minority  among  tlie  peo])le,  particularly  when  a  i)lurality  rule  is 
applied  to  the  x)oi)ular  elections. 

The  argument  for  reform  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  By  it 
we  will  obtain  cheap  elections,  just  rei)reseiitatioii,  mid  contentment 
among  the  people;  by  it  Ave  will  also  secure  able  men  in  the  iieople’s 
house;  by  it  our  x>olitical  system  Avill  be  invigorateil  and  xuirifled;  by  it 
our  country  will  “  take  a  liond  of  the  future,”  that  our  government  shall 
he  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse;  that  our  xuosxierity  shall  be  enduring; 
that  our  free  institutions  “  shall  not  iierish  from  the  face  of  the  earth.” 


SENATE  BILL  No.  772.— (lOxii  Coxgre.ss,  3d  session.) 

In  tue  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

January  13,  1869. 

IMr.  Bl^ckalew  asked,  and  by  unanimous  consent  obtained,  lea^m  to 
bring  in  a  bill  entitled  “A  bill  to  amend  the  rex>resentation  of  tlieiieople 
in  Congress  ;”  Avhich  ivas  read  twice  and  referred  to  a  select  committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Buckalew,  Anthony,  Ferry,  Morton,  Warner,  Eice, 
and  Wade. 

March  2, 1869. 

Mr.  Wade,  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Eepresentative  Eeform, 
reiiorted  the  bill  without  amendment,  as  follows : 

A  BILL  to  amend  the  representation  of  the  people  in  Congress. 

Be  it  enacted  liy  the  Senate  and  Hnuse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assemided,  That  in  elections  for  the  I'hoiceof  representatives  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  whenever  more  than  one  representative  is  to  be  chosen  from  a  State,  each 
elector  of  such  State,  duly  cjualitied,  shall  he  entitled  to  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  representatives  to  be  cho.sen  troin  the  State,  and  may  give  all  such  votes  to  one  candi¬ 
date,  or  may  distribute  them,  equally  or  unequally,  among  a  greater  number  of  candidates  ; 
aud  the  candidates  highest  in  vote  upon  the  return  shall  bo  declared  elected. 


APPENDIX. 

It  has  been  thought  iiroxier  aud  is  found  convenient  to  place  in  an 
aitpendix  various  citations  of  authority  in  favor  of  representative  reform 
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from  parliamentary  debates  and  from  tlie  writings  of  English  authors. 
These  eAhdences  of  the  progress  of  thought  abroad  upon  one  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  questions  which  relate  to  representative  gov¬ 
ernment,  it  is  believed  are  worthy  the  attention  of  both  statesman  and 
citizen  in  this  country — of  all  who  desire  the  progress  and  improvement 
of  free  institutions  and  a  satisfactory  issue  to  our  great  experiment  of 
democratic  government. 

A  few  general  observations  may  fitly  precede  what  follows.  In  the 
fii'st  place,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  reform  in  Parliament  as  secured  in 
1807,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  popular  voting,  broke  through  the  lines 
of  party  and  was  obtained  independent  of  party  support. 

In  both  houses  of  Parliament  whigs  and  tories,  liberals  and  conserva¬ 
tives,  independent  and  radical  members,  were  found  together  in  su[)port 
of  an  amendment  which  was  intended  to  do  justice  to  the  people  and 
improve  the  representative  body.  In  the  upper  house  of  Parliament 
in  fact  the  opi)osition  became  at  last  narrowed  almost  to  the  ministry 
and  their  immediate  dependents — a  fact  which  induced  the  chief  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Crown  in  the  lower  house,  to  abandon  the  opposition  which 
he  had  at  first  proclaimed.  In  this  country  also  the  question  of  reform 
in  the  manner  of  popular  voting  is  not  one  of  a  party  character,  and 
cannot  be  made  such.  It  appeals  to  all  good  citizens  and  to  all  thought¬ 
ful  men,  in  whatever  i)olitical  organization  they  may  be  found,  and 
demands  of  them  an  independent  and  patriotic  support.  Already  men 
of  different  opinions  upon  ordinary  questions  of  party,  and  others  of 
independent  views,  have  stood  forward  among  us  as  urgent  advocates 
of  reform.  Of  these,  outside  of  Congress,  honorable  mention  is  to  be 
made  of  Mr.  J.  Francis  Fisher,  Mr.  Greeley,  Mr.  D.  G.  Croly,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Stern.  Mr.  Greeley’s  proposition  in  the  New  York  constitutional 
convention  of  1867,  for  the  division  of  his  State  into  15  senatorial  dis¬ 
tricts,  each  of  which  should  elect  three  senators  upon  the  principle  of 
the  cumulative  vote,  was  one  of  much  merit,  and  will  deserve,  upon 
some  future  occasion,  to  be  revived,  and  will  also  deserve  to  be  imitated 
in  other  States. 


ARGUJiIENTS  IN  PARLIAIVIENT. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  July  4,  1867,  Et.  Hon.  Eobei’t  Lowe,  on 
moving  his  amendment  for  the  cumulative  vote  to  the  reform  bill,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  house  at  length.  He  said  : 

That  he  must  not  be  understood  as  coming  forward  to  argue  for  any  protection  to  tlie 
minority  *  *  *  )jut  between  the  members  of  the  constituency  there  should  be  absolute 

equality  ;  the  majority  should  have  nothing  given  to  it  because  it  was  a  majority  ;  the 
minority  should  have  nothing  taken  away  from  it.  *  *  *  Let  each  voter  have  an  equal 

number  of  votes  not  dependent  upon  the  use  he  makes  of  them  ;  let  him  be  at  liberty  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  as  he  likes.  ♦  *  *  Xhe  tendency  of  the  present  .system  was  to  make  that 

stronger  which  was  already  strong,  and  that  weaker  which  was  already  weak.  By  an  aibi- 
trary  and  unreasonable  rule  it  strengthened  the  majority  ;  by  the  .•-ame  arbitrary  and  unreas¬ 
onable  rule  it  weakened  the  minority.  On  abstract  justice,  therefore,  the  present  rule  could 
not  be  maintained.  The  proper  way  to  alter  it  was  to  give  each  elector  as  many  votes  as 
there  were  vacancies,  and  leave  him  absolutely  free  to  dispose  of  them  as  he  pleased — to  give 
all  to  one  person,  one  to  each  of  three,  or  two  to  one,  and  one  to  another.  By  that  means 
they  would  be  doing  nothing  unjust  or  unfair  to  the  majority  or  to  the  minority.  They  would 
be  merely  putting  them  on  a  level,  and  leaving  them  on  perfectly  fair  ground.  That  was  the 
abstract  argument.  There  were  different  ways  by  which  the  end  might  be  accomplished. 
Some  proposed  to  give  only  a  single  vote  to  each  elector  ;  others  recommended  that  when 
there  were  throe  candidates  each  elector  should  have  two  votes.  lie  preferred  to  give  each 
elector  three  votes,  and  allow  him  to  dispose  of  them  as  he  pleased.  The  objection  to  the 
two  first  proposals  was  that  they  would  operate  in  the  wa}'  of  disfranchisement,  and  would 
take  away  something  people  already  possessed  ;  because  on  the  supposition  that  there  were 
three  candidates  they  had  already  three  votes.  The  system  he  proposed  had  greater  fl.;xibiiity 
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auJ  better  adapts  itself  to  the  general  purposes  of  elections.  *  *  *  They  would  find  that 

in  tills  v.’ay  opinion  in  constituencies  would  ripen.  Opinion  in  that  hou.se  would  ripen  to 
changes,  and  the  house  would  become  a  more  delicate  reflex  of  the  opinions  ot  the  constitu¬ 
encies.  The  e.xi.stence  of  such  a  system  of  gradual  growth,  not  only  of  opinion  but  in  the 
representation  of  opinion,  would,  to  a  great  extent,  prevent  the  necessity  of  external  agitation, 
and  be  a  great  discouragement  to  it.  There  was  nothing  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
statesmen  in  the  new'  state  of  affairs  than  anything  whicli  would  have  the  tendency  to  pre¬ 
vent  that  violent o.scillatiou  which  they  now  witnessed.  What  happened  in  the  United  States? 
The  minority  of  tliousands  miglit  as  well  not  exist  at  all.  It  is  absolutely  ignored.  Was 
their  country  (England)  in  like  manner  to  be  formed  into  two  hostile  camps,  debaiTed  from 
each  other  in  two  solid  and  compact  bodies  ?  Or  were  they  to  have  that  shailiug  off  of  opinion, 
tliat  modulation  of  extremes,  and  mellowing  and  ripening  of  right  principles,  which  are 
among  tlie  surest  characteristics  of  a  free  country,  the  true  secrets  of  politic-al  dynamics,  and 
the  true  preservatives  of  a  great  nation  ?  He  said  tlieu  that  what  he  proposed  to  the  house 
was  iu  it.self  just,  equal,  and  fair,  founded  on  uo  undue  or  unfair  attempt  to  give  a  miuority 
an  advantage  they  were  not  entitled  to  exercise,  and  tliat  it  was  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
state  of  things  on  which  they  w'cre  eiitering.  *  ■*  *■  He  might  justly  add  that  the  prin¬ 

ciple  of  the  amendment  was  large  enough  to  include  boroughs  roturniug  two  members,  as  well 
as  those  which  had  three,  and  if  it  were  worth  while  he  was  prepared  to  couteud  that  upon 
abstract  principle  it  ought  to  bo  applied  to  both  classes  of  boroughs. — Hausard,  Park  Deb., 
dd  series,  clxx.xviii,  pp.  lUd7-’41. 


In  the  House  of  Lords,  July  30,  1SG7,  Lord  Cairn.s  spoke  at  leugtli  iu 
.su]>])ort  of  Id.s  anieuduieut  for  represeiitatioii  of  luiuorities  iu  tliree-mem- 
bered  coiistitueucies.  He  said  ho  would  state  the  advantages  of  the 
system  he  had  ])ro]>osed: 

Tlie.se  must  obviously  be  looked  at  from  three  points  of  view — the  advantages  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  legislation  of  the  country,  the  advantages  to  the  members  who  would  be  selected  under 
an  arrangement  of  thi.s  kind,  and  the  advantages  to  the  constituencies  themselves.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  legislature,  the  advantages  which  I  think  would  be  gained  by  this  system 
would  be  tl'.ese;  you  would  obtain  in  the  persons  of  those  who  wotild  be  the  representatives 
of  the  niinoritj'  iu  these  large  constituencies  a  body  of  men  of  great  intelligence,  and  of  great 
independence  ;  you  would  hax’e  those  elements  of  advantage  whiidi  exist  in  the  representation 
of  small  boroughs,  and,  at  the  same  time,  yon  would  be  perfecth'  free  from  the  disadvantages 
and  detects  of  the  small  borough  system.  *  *  (Questions  are  constantly  arising 

which  iu  one  aspect,  are  ([uestions  of  general  political  intore.st,  but  whieli  are  more  or  less 
connected  with  local  interests,  and  bear  upon  local  claims;  and  thus  a  question  which,  iu  a 
general  p,.iint  of  view  is  of  political  interest  to  the  whole  country  is  sometimes  colored  and 
affecteil  iu  many  ways  by  the  way  iu  which  it  is  viewed  in  different  localities.  No  doubt, 
in  di.scussing  general  (jue.stious  of  ])olitical  interest,  it  W(]uld  he  of  the  greatest  possible  advan¬ 
tage  to  hear  how  those  ([ue.stious  were  viewed  not  merely  by  dift'erent  localities  but  by  ditfer- 
ent  bodies  of  men  iu  the  same  locality.  That  result  you  \vould  obtain  by  the  plan  which  I 
propose.  *  *  j  will  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  adx'autages  which  would  be  gained  by 

the  rej)resentatives  of  those  lai'ge  constituencies  themselves.  *  *  You  would  have  from  tho 

same  constituency  two  members  representing  tho  majority  and  one  representing  the  minority, 
communicating  freely  with  each  other,  and  without  the  slightest  tinge  of  jealousy  or  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  rlie  interests  of  one  would  jar  or  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  other  iu  the  constit¬ 
uency.  *■  *  Again,  with  regard  to  the  constituency  itself — and  this  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  views  of  the  case — observe  the  advantages  which  would  be  gained  :  First,  I  believe 
you  would  gain  the  greatest  possible  local  satisfaction  ;  there  is  nothing  so  irksome  to  those 
who  form  the  minority  of  one  of  those  large  constituencies  as  finding-  that  from  the  mere  force 
of  numbers  they  are  virtually  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  any  political  power ;  that  it  is  vain 
for  them  to  attempt  to  take  any  part  iu  puldic  affairs  ;  that  the  elections  must  go  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  and  that  they  have  no  political  power  whatever.  On  the  one  hand  the  result  is  great  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  and  on  the  other  it  is  disinclination  on  the  part  of  tliose  who  form  the  miuority 
to  take  any  part  in  affairs  in  wliich  it  is  important  they  should  take  a  prominent  and  con¬ 
spicuous  part.  *  *  In  addition  to  tliat,  it  would  do  much  to  soften  the  asperities  of 

jiolitical  feeling  which  sonietimes,  though  not  often,  prevails  in  large  constituencies.  *  *  Of 
this  1  am  sure,  (and  although  some  treat  if  as  an  objection  I  think  it  a  great  advantage  of  tlie 
scheme,)  that  contests  would  be  very  much  diminished  in  large  constituencies  where  contests 
are  most  exjiensive,  so  expensive  that  the  mind  almost  recoils  at  hearing  the  sums  which 
they  cost  Contests  praciically  would  come  to  an  end  ;  and  as  tliey  did,  so  would  danger  of 
bribery  and  corruption.  You  would  have  great  constituencies  divided  into  great  component 
]iarts  ;  you  would  have  each  portion  well  represeuted  ;  you  would  have  freedom  from  expense, 
freedom  from  the  irritation  of  political  feeling,  and  from  the  curse  of  all  elections,  bribery. — 
Hausard,  3d  series,  clxxxi.x,  jip-  433-’41. 
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Tlie  views  of  Earl  Eussell  in  favor  of  dividing  tlie  representation  of 
large  constituencies  between  parties,  have  been  often  ex])ressed.  In 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  ui)on  the  reform  bill  of  1854,  he  spoke 
as  follows: 

Now  it  appears  to  ns  that  many  advantages  would  attend  the  enabling  the  minority  to 
have  a  part  in  these  returns.  In  the  first  place  there  is  apt  to  be  a  feeling  of  great  soreness 
when  a  very  considerable  number  of  electors,  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  are  completely  shut 
out  from  a  share  in  the  representation  of  one  place.  *  But  in  the  next  place  I  think  that 
the  more  you  have  your  representation  confined  to  large  populations,  the  more  ought  you  to 
take  care  that  there  should  be  some  kind  of  balance,  and  that  the  large  places  sending  mem¬ 
bers  to  this  house  should  send  those  who  represent  the  community  at  large.  But  when 
there  is  a  very  large  body  excluded  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  community  at  large  is  fairly 
rjpresented. — 3d  Hansard,  clvi,  '206'2. 

In  his  Essay  ou  the  English  Constitution,  (edition  of  1865,)  he  wr<tte 
as  follows: 

If  there  were  to  be  any  deviation  from  our  customary  habits  and  rooted  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  representation,  I  should  like  to  see  such  a  change  as  I  once  proposed  in  order  to  obtain 
representatives  of  the  minority  in  large  and  populous  counties  and  towns.  If.  when  three 
members  are  to  be  elected,  each  elector  were  allowed  to  give  two  votes,  we  might  have  a 
liberal  country  gentleman  sitting  for  Buckinghamshire,  and  a  conservative  manufacturer 
fur  Manchester.  The  local  majority  would  have  two  to  one  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  minority  would  not  feel  itself  disfranchised  and  degraded. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1867,  he  gave  a  vigorous  and  able  support 
to  the  Cairns  amendment,  wliich  now  constitutes  clause  nine  of  the 
reform  act  of  that  year.  He  said : 

I  believe  by  moans  of  such  a  plan  you  would  introduce  into  the  House  of  Commons  men 
of  moderate  views,  whose  influence  would  tend  to  reconcile  parties  on  those  occasions  which 
now  and  then  arise  when  neither  extreme  is  completely  right,  and  when  the  influence  of 
moderate  men  is  of  much  use  in  allaying  the  heat  of  party  passion.  *■  *  Suppose  a 

town  has  20,000  voters,  and  that  12,000  are  of  one  side  in  politics  and  8,000  of  the  other, 
would  not  that  town  be  better  represented  if  both  the  12,000  and  the  8,000  were  represented 
than  if  only  the  12,000  were  represented  ?  The  gentleman  who  first  impressed  me  with  those 
opinions  as  to  three-cornered  constituencies,  mentioned  to  me  that  in  a  great  manufacturing 
town  where  there  was  a  very  considerable  conservative  minority,  men  of  the  greatest  respecta¬ 
bility,  men  of  wealth,  and  men  ot  education  were  in  such  a  state  of  political  irritation,  from 
the  fact  of  feeling  themselves  reduced  to  the  position  of  mere  ciphers  at  elections,  that  they 
were  sometimes  ready  to  support  candidates  of  even  extreme  democratic  opinions.  *  * 

I  can  well  understand  men  who  are  extremely  intolerant  and  exclusive  in  politics  objecting 
to  give  any  voice  to  those  whose  political  views  are  distasteful  to  them ;  but  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  such  an  objection  being  urged  by  those  who  are  in  favor  of  having  public  opinion 
fairly  represented. — Hansard,  3d  series,  clxxxix,  pp.  446-’47. 


Upon  tbe  consideration  of  tbe  reform  bill  of  1831  in  tbe  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Praed,  distinguished  as  speaker  and  poet,  expressed  him¬ 
self  as  follows : 

If  we  desire  that  the  representatives  of  a  numerous  constituency  should  come  hither  merely 
as  witnesses  of  the  fact  that  certain  opinions  are  entertained  by  the  majority  of  that  con¬ 
stituency,  our  present  S3’stem  of  election  is  certainly  rational,  and  members  are  right  in  their 
reprobation  of  a  compromise,  because  it  would  diminish  the  strength  of  the  evidence  to  a 
fact  we  wish  to  ascertain.  But  if  we  intend,  as  surely  we  do  intend,  that  not  the  majority 
only,  but  the  aggregate  masses  of  every  numerous  constituency,  should,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
be  seen  in  the  persons  and  heard  in  the  voices  of  their  representatives — should  be,  in  short, 
in  the  obvious  literal  sense  of  the  word  “represented,”  in  this  house  —then,  sir,  our  present 
rule  of  election  is  in  the  theory  wrong  and  absurd,  and  in  practice  is  but  partially  corrected 
by  the  admission  of  that  compromise  on  which  so  much  virtuous  indignation  has  been 
wasted. — 3d  Hansard,  v,  1302. 


THE  CUMULATIVE  VOTE. 

BY  EARL  GREY. 

“  The  fii’.st  of  tbe  reforms  of  a  conservative  tendency  wbicb  I  sliould 
suggest,  and  one  wbicb  I  sbould  con,sider  a  great  improvement  under 
any  circumstances,  but  quite  indisifensable  if  any  ebanges  favorable  to 
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(leinocratic  power  are  to  be  admitted,  would  be  the  adoption  of  what 
Mr.  James  Marshall  has  called  the  ‘cumulative  vote’ — that  is  to  say,  the 
jiriiiciple  of  giviu«-  to  every  elector  as  many  votes  as  there  are  members 
to  be  elected  by  the  coustitueucy  to  which  he  belou,ns,  with  the  right  of 
either  giving  all  these  votes  to  a  single  candidate,  or  of  dividing  them, 
as  he  may  prefer.  The  object  of  ado})ring  this  rule  Avould  be  to  secure 
to  minorities  a  fair  oi»portuuity  of  making  their  opinions  and  wishes 
heard  in  the  IJouse  of  Commons.  In  order  that  it  might  fully  answer 
this  purjaise,  the  right  of  returning  members  to  I’arliament  ought  to  be 
so  distributed  that  each  constituency  should  not  have  less  than  three 
representatives  to  choose.  Sui)posiug  that  three  members  were  to  be 
elected  together,  and  that  each  elector  were  entitled  to  three  votes,  which 
he  might  unite  in  favor  of  a  single  candidate,  it  is  obvious  that  a  minor¬ 
ity  e.pceedinr/  a  fourth  of  the  whole  constituency  would  have  the  power 
of  securing  the  election  of  one  member.  It  is  i)robable  that  in  general 
three  members  would  be  thus  returned,  each  representing  a  different 
shade  of  ojuniou  among  the  voters. 

“The  advantages  this  mode  of  voting  would  be  calculated  to  produce, 
and  the  justice  of  making  some  such  ])rovisiou  for  the  representation  of 
minorities,  or,  rather,  thetlagrant  injustice  of  omitting  to  do  so,  have 
been  so  well  shown  by  Mr.  Marshall  in  the  ])amphlet  I  have  already 
referred  to,  and  by  IMr.  Mill,  in  his  highly  jthilosophical  treatise  oh  rep¬ 
resentative  government,  that  it  is  quite  needless  for  me  to  argue  the 
question  as  one  of  principle.  But  I  may  observe  that,  in  addition  to  its 
being  right  in  princi])le,  this  measure  would  be  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  lessons  of  experience,  if  read  in  theii'  true  S]urit.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  as  compared 
with  other  rejuesentative  bodies,  is,  that  it  has  always  had  within  its 
walls  members  representing  most  of  the  dithu’ent  classes  of  society,  and 
of  the  various  and  contlictiug  o]>inions  and  interests  to  be  found  in  the 
nation.  IVIuch  of  the  acknowledged  success  with  which  the  House  of 
Commons  has  played  its  part  in  the  government  of  the  country  has  been 
attril)uted  (I  believe  most  justly)  to  this  i)eculiarity.  The  changes  made 
by  the  reform  act,  and  especially  the  abolition  of  the  various  rights  of 
voting  formerly  to  be  found  in  different  towns,  and  the  establishment  of 
one  uniform  franchise  in  all  the  English  boroughs,  (with  oidy  a  small 
exception  in  favor  of  certain  classes  of  freemen,)  tended  somewhat  to 
imi)air  the  character  of  the  house  in  this  report.  The  greatly  increased 
intercourse  between  difterent  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  ra})idity  with 
which  opinions  are  propagated  from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to 
another,  have  had  a  similar  tendency;  and  there  is  no  longer  the  same 
I)robability  as  formerly  that  different  opinions  will  be  found  to  prevail  in 
different  places,  so  as  to  enable  all  parties  to  tind  somewhere  the  means 
of  gaining  an  entrance  to  Parliament  for  at  least  enough  of  their  adher¬ 
ents  to  give  expression  to  their  feelings. 

“  Hence  there  is  a  danger  that  the  House  of  Commons  may  cease  to 
enjoy  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly  the  great  advantage  of  represent¬ 
ing  the  various  classes  and  opinions  to  be  found  in  the  nation.  That 
danger  would  be  greatly  aggravated  by  reuderiug  the  constituencies 
more  iieai'ly  equal  than  they  are;  but  the  simple  change  involved  iu 
adopting  the  cumulative  vote  would  do  much  towards  guarding  against 
it,  since  with  this  mode  of  voting  it  would  l)e  impossible  that  any  con¬ 
siderable  party  in  the  country  should  be  left  unrepresented  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  tendency  of  the  alteration  would  be  conservative  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  while  at  the  same  time,  in  many  cases,  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  relieving  liberal  politicians  from  a  disadvantage  to  which 
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tliey  are  unfairly  subjected.  On  tlie  one  side  it  would  prevent  the  rep¬ 
resentation  of  tiie  large  town  constituencies  from  being  monopolized,  as 
at  present,  by  candidates  ready  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  support  of 
democratic  measures.  Even  in  the  metropolitan  boroughs  we  might 
reasonably  expect  that  some  members  would  be  returned  really  repre¬ 
senting  the  higher  and  most  educated  classes  of  their  inhabitants,  who 
are  now  practically  without  any  representation  at  all  except  that  which 
they  obtain  indirectly  by  means  of  members  chosen  by  other  constitu¬ 
encies.  Thus  in  the  large  towns  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  unjust  mo¬ 
nopoly  on  the  part  of  radical  politicians;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  those 
counties  where  a  conservative  majority  now  excludes  a  strong  liberal 
minority  from  any  share  in  the  representation,  it  would  correct  a  similar 
tendency  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  both  cases  thissystem  of  voting 
would  be  calculated  to  give  more  weight  to  the  independent  electors,  who 
are  not  thorough-going  partisans  on  either  side,  and  to  favor  the  return 
of  candidates  deserving  their  conhdeiice.” — Parliamentary  Government 
Considered  with  reference  to  lieform,  edition  o/lSG4,  203. 


LIMITED  AXD  CLTVIULATIVE  YOTIXG. 

BY  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

“Assuming  that  each  constituency  elects  three  representatives,  two 
modes  have  been  proposed,  in  either  of  which  a  minority,  amounting  to 
a  third  of  the  constituency,  may,  by  acting  in  concert,  and  determin¬ 
ing  to  aim  at  no  more,  return  one  of  the  members.  One  plan  is,  that 
each  elector  should  only  be  allowed  to  vote  for  two,  or  even  for 
one,  although  three  ai'e  to  be  elected.  The  other  leaves  to  the  elector 
his  three  votes,  but  allows  him  to  give  all  of  them  to  one  candidate. 
The  first  of  these  plans  was  adopted  in  the  reform  bill  of  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen’s  government;  but  1  do  not  hesitate  most  decidedly  to  prefer 
the  second,  which  has  been  advocated  in  an  able  and  conclusive 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  James  Garth  Mai’shall.  The  former  plan  must  be 
always  and  inevitably  unpopular,  because  it  cuts  down  the  privileges 
of  the  voter,  while  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  extends  them;  and  I 
am  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  permission  of  cumulative  votes,  that 
is,  of  giving  either  one,  two  or  three  votes  to  a  single  candidate,  is 
in  itself,  even  independently  of  its  efiect  in  giving  a  representation  to 
minorities,  the  mode  of  voting  which  gives  the  most  faithful  expression 
of  the  wishes  of  the  elector.  On  the  existing  plan,  an  elector  who  votes 
for  three  can  give  his  vote  for  the  three  candidates  whom  he  prefers  to 
their  competitors;  but  among  those  three  he  may  desire  the  success  of 
one  immeasiu-ably  more  than  that  of  the  other  two,  and  may  be  willing 
to  relinquish  them  entirely  for  an  increased  chance  of  attaining  the 
greater  object.  This  portion  of  his  wishes  he  has  now  no  means  of 
expressing  by  his  vote.  He  may  sacrifice  two  of  his  votes  altogether, 
but  in  no  case  can  he  give  more  than  a  single  vote  to  the  object  of  his 
preference.  Why  shoidd  the  mere  fact  of  preference  be  alone  considered, 
and  no  account  whatever  be  taken  of  the  degree  of  it?  The  iiower  to 
give  several  votes  to  a  single  candidate  would  be  eminently  favorable  to 
those  whose  claims  to  be  chosen  are  derived  from  personal  qualities,  and 
not  from  their  being  the  mere  symbols  of  an  opinion ;  for  if  the  voter 
gives  his  suffrage  to  a  candidate  in  consideration  of  pledges,  or  because 
the  candidate  is  of  the  same  party  with  himself,  he  will  not  desii’e  the 
success  of  that  individual  more  than  of  any  other  who  wiU  take  the 
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same  pledfjes,  or  belong's  to  the  same  party.  Wlien  he  is  especially  con¬ 
cerned  tor  the  election  of  some  one  candidate,  it  is  on  accoiint  of  soine- 
thing  which  i)ersonally  distinguishes  that  candidate  from  others  on  the 
same  side.  Where  there  is  no  overruling  local  intluence  in  favor  of  an 
individual,  those  who  would  be  benetitcd  as  candidates  by  the  cumula¬ 
tive  vote,  would  generally  be  the  persons  of  greatest  real  or  rejiuted 
virtue  or  talents.’’ — Thoughts  on  Farliamentarg  Reform,  2(1  ed.,  18o9. 


OF  TRUE  AXD  FALSE  DEMOCRArY— REPRESEXTATIOJf  OF 

ALL,  AXD  REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  MAJORITY  ONLY. 

BY  JOHN  STUART  MII.L. 

It  has  been  seen  that  tlie  dangers  incident  to  a  re]U'esentative  democ¬ 
racy  are  of  two  kinds ;  danger  of  a  low  grade  of  intelligcmce  in  the  repre¬ 
sentative  body,  and  in  the  i)opular  opinion  which  controls  it;  and  dan¬ 
ger  of  class  h'gislation  on  the  part  of  the  numerical  majority,  these  being 
all  composed  of  the  same  class.  We  have  next  to  consider  how  far  it  is 
]tossible  so  to  organize  the  democracy  as,  without  interfering  materially 
with  the  characteristic  benefits  of  democratic  government,  to  do  away 
Avith  these  tAvo  great  evils,  or  at  least  to  abate  them  in  the  utmost  degree 
attainable  l)y  human  contriA'ance. 

The  common  mode  of  attenijiting  this  is  by  limiting  the  democratic 
character  of  the  rcjuesentation  through  a  more  or  less  restricted  suffi’age. 
Rut  there  is  a  jnevious  consideration  Avhich,  duly  keiit  in  Anew,  consid¬ 
erably  modities  the  circumstances  Avhich  are  sujiiiosed  to  render  such  a 
restriction  necessary.  A  comiiletely  equal  democracy,  in  a  nation  in 
Avhich  a  vSingle  class  composes  the  numerical  majority, cannot  bediA’Csted 
of  cmTaiii  evils;  but  those  evils  are  greatly  aggra Abated  by  the  fact  that 
the  democracies  Avhich  at  present  exist  are  not  equal, but  systematically 
unecpial  in  faA'or  of  the  ])redominant  class.  Two  A'ery  different  ideas 
are  usually  confounded  under  the  name  democracy.  The  pure  idea  of 
democracy,  according  to  its  detinition,  is  the  goA’ernment  of  the  Avholo 
peo])le  by  the  Avhole  people,  equally  reiiresented.  Democracy,  as  com¬ 
monly  conceived  and  hitherto  practiced,  is  the  goAmmineut  of  the  whole 
jieojile  by  a  mere  majority  of  the  people,  exclusively  represented.  The 
former  is  synonymous  Avith  the  equality  of  all  citizens;  the  latter, 
strangely  confounded  Avitli  it,  is  a  goA'crnment  of  priA’ilege  in  favor  of 
the  niAiuerical  majority,  Avho  alone  possess  practically  any  A’oice  in  the 
State.  This  is  the  inevitable  conse<juence  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
vmtes  are  now  taken,  to  the  complete  disfranchisement  of  minorities. 

The  confusion  of  ideas  here  is  great,  but  it  is  so  easily  cleared  up  that 
one  Avoidd  suppose  the  slightest  indication  would  be  sufficient  to  idace 
the  matter  in  its  true  light  before  any  mind  of  aA^erage  intelligence.  It 
Avould  be  so  but  for  the  poAver  of  habit,  owing  to  which,  the  simplest 
idea,  if  unfamiliar,  has  as  great  difficulty  in  making  its  way  to  the  mind 
as  a  far  more  com])licated  one.  That  the  minority  must  yield  to  the 
majority,  the  smaller  numl)er  to  the  greater,  is  a  familiar  idea ;  and, 
accordingly,  men  think  there  is  no  necessity  for  using  their  minds  any 
further,  and  it  does  not  occur  to  them  that  there  is  any  medium  between 
alloAving  the  smaller  number  to  be  equally  powerful  AA’ith  the  greater, 
and  blotting  out  the  smaller  number  altogether.  In  a  representatiAm 
l)ody  actually  deliberating,  the  minority  must  of  course  be  ov'erruled ; 
and  in  an  equal  democracy,  (since  the  opinions  of  the  constituents,  when 
they  insist  on  them,  determine  those  of  the  representative  body,)  the 
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majority  of  the  people,  through  their  representatives,  will  outvote  and 
prevail  over  the  minority  and  their  representatives.  But  does  it  follow 
that  the  minority  should  have  no  representatives  at  all  ?  Because  the 
majority  ought  to  prevail  over  the  minority,  must  the  majority  have  all 
the  votes,  the  minority  none?  Is  it  necessary  that  the  minority  should 
not  even  be  heard  ?  Nothing  but  habit  and  old  association  can  recon¬ 
cile  any  reasonable  being  to  the  needless  injustice.  In  a  really  equal 
democracy  every  or  any  section  would  be  represented,  not  dispropor¬ 
tionately,  but  proportionately.  A  majority  of  the  electors  would  always 
have  a  majority  of  the  representatives,  but  a  minority  of  the  electors 
woidd  always  have  a  minority  of  the  representatives.  Man  for  man 
they  would  be  as  fully  represented  as  the  majority.  Unless  they  are, 
there  is  not  equal  government,  but  a  government  of  inequality  and  iiri\i- 
lege.  One  ])art  of  the  people  rule  over  the  rest.  There  is  a  part  Avliose 
fair  and  equal  share  of  induence  in  the  representation  is  withheld  from 
them,  contrary  to  all  just  government,  but,  above  all,  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  democracy,  which  professes  equality  as  its  very  root  and 
foundation. 

The  injustice  and  violation  of  i)rinciple  are  not  less  liagTant  because 
those  who  suffer  by  them  are  a  minority ;  for  there  is  not  equal  suffrage 
where  every  single  individual  does  not  count  for  as  much  as  any  other 
single  individual  in  the  community.  But  it  is  not  fmly  the  minority 
who  suffer.  Democracy  thus  constituted,  does  not  even  attain  its  osten¬ 
sible  object — that  of  giving  the  powers  of  government,  in  all  cases,  to 
the  numerical  majority.  It  does  sojnething  very  different ;  it  gives  them 
to  a  majority  of  the  majority,  who  may  be,  and  often  are,  but  a  minority 
of  the  whole.  All  principles  are  most  effectually  tested  by  extreme 
cases.  Suppose  then  that,  in  a  country  governed  by  equal  and  universal 
suffrage,  there  is  a  contested  election  in  every  constituency,  and  every 
election  is  carried  by  a  small  majority :  the  parliament  thus  brought 
together  represents  little  more  than  a  bare  majority  of  the  people.  Tliis 
parliament  proceeds  to  legislate,  and  adopts  important  measures  by  a 
bare  majority  of  itself;  what  guarantee  is  there  that  these  measures 
accord  with  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  people  ?  Nearly  half  the 
electors,  liaAdug  been  outvoted  at  the  hustings,  have  had  no  inffuence  at 
all  in  the  decision  ;  and  the  whole  of  these  may  be,  a  majority  of  them 
probably  are,  hostile  to  the  measures,  having  voted  against  those  by 
whom  they  have  been  carried.  Of  the  remaining  electors,  nearly  half 
have  chosen  representatives  who,  by  supposition,  have  voted  against  the 
measures.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  and  even  probable,  that  the  opinion 
which  has  prevailed  was  agreeable  only  to  a  majority  of  the  nation, 
though  a  majority  of  that  portion  of  it  whom  the  institutions  of  the 
country  have  erected  into  a  ruling  class.  If  democracy  means  the  cer¬ 
tain  ascendancy  of  the  majority,  thei'e  are  no  means  of  insuring  that 
but  by  allowing  every  individual  figure  to  tell  equally  in  the  slimming 
up.  Any  minority  left  out,  either  puriiosely  or  by  the  play  of  the 
machinery,  gives  the  power  not  to  a  majority  but  to  a  minority  in  some 
other  part  of  the  scale. 

The  only  answer  which  can  possibly  be  made  to  this  reasoning  is,  that 
as  different  opinions  predominate  in  different  localities,  the  opinion 
which  is  in  a  minority  in  some  places  has  a  majority  in  otliers ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  every  opinion  which  exists  in  the  constituencies  obtains  its 
fair  share  of  voices  in  the  representation.  And  this  is  roughly  true  in 
the  present  state  of  the  constituency.  If  it  were  not,  the  discordance 
of  the  house  with  the  general  sentiment  of  the  country  would  soon 
become  evident.  But  it  would  be  no  longer  true  if  the  present  constit- 
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uenoy  were  iiuieli  enlarged;  still  less  if  made  coextensive  with  the 
whole  population  ;  for  in  that  case  the  majority  in  every  locality  would 
consist  of  manual  laboi'crs;  and  when  there  was  any  question  pending- 
on  which  these  classes  were  at  issue  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  no 
other  classes  could  succeed  in  getting  re])resented  anywhere.  Even  now, 
is  it  not  a  great  grievance  that  in  every  parliament  a  very  numerous 
portion  of  the  electors,  willing  and  anxious  to  be  represented,  have  no 
member  in  the  house  for  whom  they  have  voted?  Is  it  just  that  every 
elector  of  Marylebone  is  obliged  to  be  represented  by  two  nominees  of 
the  vestries,  every  elector  of  Finsbury  or  Lambeth  by  those  (as  is  gen¬ 
erally  believed)  of  the  i)ublicans?  The  constituencies  to  which  most  of 
the  highly  educated  and  public-spirited  persons  in  the  country  belong, 
those  of  the  large  towns  are  now,  in  great  part,  either  unrepresented  or 
misre]>resented.  The  electors  who  are  on  a  different  side  in  party  poli¬ 
tics  from  the.  local  majority  are  unre])resented.  Of  those  who  are  on 
the  same  side,  alarge  proi)ortion  are  misrei)resented,  having  been  obliged 
to  a<‘,cei)t  the  man  who  had  the  greatest  number  of  supporters  in  their 
political  i)arty,  though  his  o))inions  may  differ  from  theirs  on  every  other 
])oint.  The  state  of  things  is,  in  some  i-e.spects,  even  worse  than  if  the 
minority  were  not  allowed  to  vote  at  all ;  for  then,  at  least,  the  majority 
might  have  a  member  who  woidd  represent  their  own  best  mind,  while 
now  the  necessity  of  not  dividing  the  party  for  fear  of  letting  in  its 
o])ponents,  induces  all  to  vote  either  for  the  ])erson  who  first  presents 
himself  wearing  their  colors,  or  for  the  one  brought  forward  by  their 
local  leaders,  ami  these,  if  we  i)ay  them  the  compliment  which  they 
very  seldom  dt'serve,  of  sui)posing  their  choice  to  be  unbiased  by  their 
l)eisonal  inteiests,  are  compelled,  that  they  may  be  sure  of  mustering 
their  whole  strength,  to  bring  forward  a  candi(late  whom  none  of  the 
party  will  strongly  oliject  to — that  is,  a  man  without  any  distinctive 
])ecnliarity,  any  known  o])inions  except  the  shibboleth  of  the  party. 
This  is  strikingly  exemiditied  in  the  United  States,  where,  at  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Presidf'nt,  the  str(mgest  party  never  dares  put  forward  any  of 
its  strongest  men,  because  every  one  of  these,  from  the  mere  fact  that 
he  has  been  long  in  the  jmblic  eye,  has  made  himself  objectionable  to 
some  ])ortion  or  other  of  the  party,  and  is  therefore  not  so  sure  a  card 
for  rallying  all  their  votes  as  a  person  w-ho  has  never  been  heard  of  by 
the  public  at  all  until  he  is  ])roduced  as  the  candidate.  Thus  the  man 
who  is  chosen,  even  by  the  strongest  party,  re])resents  perhaps  the  real 
wishes  only  of  the  narrow  margin  by  wiiicli  that  party  outnumbers  the 
other.  Any  section  whose  su[)i)ort  is  necessary  to  success  possesses  a 
veto  on  the  candidate.  Any  section  which  holds  out  more  obstinately 
than  the  rest  can  com])el  all  the  others  to  adopt  its  nominee;  and  this 
superior  pertinacity  is,  unhappily,  more  likely  to  be  found  among  those 
who  are  holding  out  for  their  own  interest  than  for  that  of  the  public. 
Speaki)ig  generally,  the  choice  of  the  majority  is  determined  by  that 
])ortion  of  the  liody  who  are  the  most  timid,  the  most  narrow-minded, 
and  prejudiced,  or  who  cling  most  tenaciously  to  the  exclusive  class 
interest,  and  the  electoral  riglits  of  the  minority,  while  useless  for  the 
]»uri)oses  for  which  votes  are  given,  serve  only  for  compelling  the  major¬ 
ity  to  accept  the  candidate  of  the  w-eakest  or  w-orst  portion  of  them¬ 
selves. 

That  while  recognizing  these  evils  many  should  consider  them  as  the 
necessary  ])rice  paid  for  a  free  government  is  in  no  waj'  surprising.  It 
-was  the  opinion  of  all  the  friends  of  freedom  u]>  to  a  recent  period;  but 
the  habit  of  passing  them  over  as  ii-remediable  has  become  so  inveterate 
that  manj'  persons  seem  to  have  lost  the  capacity  of  looking  at  them  as 
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things  which  they  woiiht  be  glad  to  remedy  if  they  could.  From 
despairing  of  a  cure  there  is  too  often  but  one  step  to  denying  the 
disease,  and  from  this  follows  dislike  to  having  a  remedy  propose<l,  as 
if  the  proposer  were  creating  a  mischief  instead  of  offering  relief  from 
one.  People  are  so  inured  to  the  evils  that  they  feel  as  if  it  were  un¬ 
reasonable,  if  not  wrong,  to  complain  of  them.  Yet,  avoidable  or  not, 
he  must  be  a  purblind  lover  of  liberty,  on  whose  mind  they  do  not 
weigh,  who  would  not  rejoice  at  the  discovery  that  they  could  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  Now  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  virtual  blot¬ 
ting  out  of  the  minority  is  no  necessary  or  natural  consequence  of  free¬ 
dom;  that,  far  from  having  any  connection  with  democracy,  it  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  first  principle  of  democracy—  representa¬ 
tion  in  proportion  to  numbers.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  democrary  that 
minorities  should  be  adequately  represented.  No  real  democracy, 
nothing  but  a  false  show  of  democracy,  is  possible  without  it. 

Those  who  have  seen  and  felt,  in  some  degree,  the  force  of  these  con¬ 
siderations  have  proposed  various  exi)edients  by  Avhich  the  evil  may  be, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  mitigated.  Lord  John  Eussell,  in  one  of  his 
reform  bills,  intnxluced  a  provision  that  certain  constituencies  should 
return  three  members,  and  that  in  these  each  elector  should  be  allowed 
to  vote  only  for  two;  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  recent  debates,  revived 
the  memory  of  the  fact  by  reproaching  him  for  it — being  of  opinion,  ap¬ 
parently,  that  it  befits  a  conservative  statesman  to  regard  only  means, 
and  to  disown  scornfully  all  fellow-feeling  with  anj’  one  Avho  is  betrayed, 
even  once,  into  thinking  of  ends.  Others  have  proposed  that  each 
elector  should  be  allowed  to  vote  only  for  one.  By  either  of  these  plans 
a  minority  equalling  or  exceeding  a  third  of  the  local  constituency 
would  be  able,  if  it  attempted  no  more,  to  return  one  out  of  three  mem¬ 
bers.  The  same  result  might  be  attained  in  a  still  better  way  if,  as  pro¬ 
posed  in  an  able  i)amphlet  by  Mr.  James  Garth  Marshall,  the  elector 
retained  his  three  Azotes,  but  Avas  at  liberty  to  bestoAv  them  all  ux>on  the 
same  candidate. 

[The  author  proceeds  to  state  his  preference  for  the  plan  of  personal 
representation  i)ropounded  by  ]\Ir.  Hare,  over  other  plans  of  reform,  as 
more  elfectual  and  complete,  as  securing  more  fully  the  objects  and 
avoiding  the  mischiefs  mentioned  in  his  preceding  remarks.  He  ex¬ 
presses  regret,  lioAveA'cr,  that  none  of  those  other  plans  had  “been 
carried  into  eflect,  as  any  of  them  Avonld  have  recognized  the  right  prin¬ 
ciple  and  prepared  the  Avay  for  its  more  complete  application.” 

His  preference  for  personal  representation  arises  from  the  fact  that  it 
Avould  proA'ide  fiAr  all  local  minorities  of  less  than  a  third  in  a  con¬ 
stituency,  and  for  all  minorities  made  np  from  sev'eral  constituencies. 
His  Auews  appear  to  be,  to  some  extent,  affected  by  the  peculiar  char¬ 
acter  of  British  districts,  and  the  absence  of  great  State  organizations 
in  the  kingdom  affording  free  jfiay  for  the  cumulative  Amte.  As  per¬ 
sonal  representation  is  a  question  not  proposed  for  examination  in  the 
present  report,  or  for  exposition  in  the  papers  Avhich  accompany  it,  his 
remarks  upon  it  are  here  omitted.  But  two  additional  extracts,  relating 
to  general  considerations  connected  Avith  reform  in  representation,  are 
added  below.] 

The  natural  tendency  of  representative  gOA^erument,  as  of  modern 
civilization,  is  toAvard  collectiA'e  mediocrity ;  and  this  tendency  is 
increased  by  all  I'eductions  and  extensions  ot'  the  franchise,  their  effect 
being  to  place  the  principal  poAver  in  the  hands  of  classes  more  and  more 
below  the  highest  level  of  instruction  in  the  community.  But,  though 
the  superior  intellects  and  characters  AviU  necessarily  be  outnumbered. 
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it  makes  a  great  difference  wlaetlier  or  not  they  are  heard.  In  the  false 
democracy  whicii,  instead  of  giving  representation  to  all,  gives  it  only 
to  the  local  majorities,  the  voice  of  the  instructed  minority  may  have 
no  organs  at  all  in  the  representative  body.  *  *  In  the  American 

democracy,  Avhich  is  constructed  on  this  faulty  model,  the  highly-culti¬ 
vated  members  of  the  community,  except  such  of  them  as  are  willing 
to  saci  ifice  their  own  opinions  and  modes  of  judgment  and  become  the 
servile  mouthpieces  of  their  inferiors  in  knowledge,  do  not  even  offer 
themselves  for  Congress  or  the  State  legislatures,  so  certain  is  it  that 
they  would  have  no  chance  of  being  returned.  *  *  *  Iii^  every 

govei  junent  there  is  some  i)ower  stronger  than  all  the  rest,  and  the 
power  which  is  strongest  t(mds  ])erpetiially  to  become  the  sole  power. 
J’artly  by  intention  and  ]»artly  unconsciously  it  is  ever  striving  to 
make  all  other  things  bend  to  its(‘lf,  and  is  not  content  rvliile  there  is 
anything  Avhich  makes  permanent  head  against  it — any  influence  not  in 
agreement  with  its  s^nrit.  Yet,  if  it  succeeds  in  suppressing  all  rival 
iniuiences,  and  moulding  cverytliing  after  its  owni  model,  im[)rovement 
in  that  country  is  at  an  (md,  and  decline  cominenc(\s.  Human  improve¬ 
ment  is  a  lu'oduct  of  many  factoi-s,  and  no  power  ever  yet  constituted 
among  mankind  includes  them  all.  Even  the  most  beneticent  power  only 
contains  in  itself  some  of  the  requisites  of  good,  and  the  remainder,  if 
progress  is  to  continue,  must  be  derived  from  some  other  source.  No 
comnuinity  has  CA'cr  long  continued  j)rogressive  but  AAdiile  a  conflict  was 
going  0:1  between  the  strongest  power  in  the  community  and  some  rh'al 
jMiwer — between  the  spiritual  and  temiioral  authorities,  the  military  or 
territorial  and  the  industrious  classes,  the  king  ami  the  people,  the 
orthodox  and  religious  reformers.  AYhen  the  victory  on  either  side  was 
so  complete  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  strife,  and  no  other  conflict  took  its 
place,  lirst  stagnation  followed,  and  then  decay.  Tlie  ascendency  of  the 
numerical  majority  is  1<ass  unjust  and,  on  the  whole,  less  mischievous 
than  many  others,  liut  it  is  attended  rvith  the  very  same  kind  of  dangers, 
and  eAun  more  certainly,  for  AAdien  the  goA'crnment  is  in  tlie  hands  of  one 
or  a  fcAv,  the  many  are  always  existent  as  a  rival  ]>ower  AA'hich  may  not 
be  strong  enough  CA'cr  to  control  the  other,  lint  Avhose  opinion  and  sen¬ 
timent  are  a  moral  and  even  a  social  siqiport  to  all  Aiiio,  either  from  con¬ 
viction  or  contrariety  of  interests,  are  otiposed  to  any  of  the  tendencies 
of  the  ruling  autiiority.  But  Avhen  the  democracy  is  supreme  there  is 
no  one  or  fcAV  strong  enough  for  dissentient  ojiinions  and  injured  or 
menaced  interests  to  lean  upon.  The  great  difficulty  of  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  has  liitherto  seemed  to  be  hoAv  to  provide,  in  a  democratic  soci¬ 
ety,  Avhat  circumstances  luiA'e  proA'ided  hitherto  in  all  the  societies  which 
have  jnaintained  themselAU'S  ahead  of  others — a  social  sui)port,  ii point 
(Tapimi  for  indiA'idual  resistance  to  the  tendencies  of  the  ruling  power,  a 
protection,  a  rallying  point  for  opinions  and  interests  Avhich  the  ascend¬ 
ant  public  opinion  aucavs  Avith  disfavau’.  For  Avant  of  such  a  point  (Tappui 
the  older  societies,  and  all  but  a  few  modern  ones,  either  fell  into  disso¬ 
lution  or  became  stationary  (AAdiich  means  sIoav  deterioration)  through 
the  exclusive  predominance  of  a  part  only  of  the  conditions  of  social 
and  mental  well-being.  *  *  *  The  only  quarter  in  AA'liich  to  look  for 

a  supplement,  or  comt>leting  correctiA’e  to  the  instincts  of  a  democratic 
majority,  is  the  instructed  minority,  but  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  consti¬ 
tuting  democracy  this  minority  has  no  organ.” — ConHiderations  on  Repre¬ 
sentative  Government,  chapter  vii,  Harper^ s  edition,  1862. 
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It  lias  been  said  that  the  free  vote  tvould  delocalize  lepreseiitatiou, 
and  in  this  respect  tvould  have  an  unfortunate  effect.  This  may  he 
called  the  argument  of  locality,  and  has  been  well  an.swered  in  debate 
abroad  both  by  ^Ir.  IMill  and  by  3Ir.  Lowe. 

The  argument  of  locality  is  fallacious,  for  localities  Avould  have  repre¬ 
sentation  under  the  new  plan  as  much  as  under  the  present  one.  It  is 
true  that  tlistrict  majorities  could  not  monopolize  the  whole  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  State,  and  here  is  the  true  point  of  this  olijeetion,  and  the 
only  one  with  which  we  need  be  concerned. 

Kow,  the  monopoly  of  representation  by  district  majorities  is  the  very 
thing  complained  of.  the  abatement  of  which  will  constitute  au  evident 
reform.  The  free  vote  admits  of  nominations  by  districts,  or  for  district 
divisions  of  a  State,  (if  that  should  be  desired.!  and.  Avhat  is  more  mate¬ 
rial,  it  gives  to  each  important  interest  or  locality  a  power  of  self-defence 
which  will  i>revent  injustice.  These  considerations  Avere  pointed  out  by 
a  member  of  the  pre.seut  committee  in  a  speech  made  at  riiihulelphia, 
November  19,  1SG7,  in  the  following  language: 

It  is  said  that  a  system  of  elections  sucli  as  I  have  described  would  deprive  particular  local¬ 
ities  of  representation,  that  there  would  be  a  combination  of  srreat  and  powerful  communities 
within  a  State  agfainst  some  particular  districts,  and  those  districts  which  now  have  repre¬ 
sentatives  would  be  dislranchised.  This  argument  has  been  made  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
likely  to  be  repeated  here,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  only  one  deserving  any  considerable  atten¬ 
tion.  Of  course  my  political  reading  and  political  thought  have  been  against  the  undue  con¬ 
centration  of  power  at  any  particular  point,  whether  Washington,  Harrisburg,  Philadelphia, 
or  elsewhere,  and  I  have  been  in  favor  of  its  distribution,  as  far  as  possible,  into  all  the  local 
communities  into  which  the  State  or  the  country  is  divided  ;  and  this  objection,  from  my 
point  of  view,  deserves  respectful  treatment  and  respectful  answer.  I  have  to  observe,  then, 
that,  in  my  opinion,  particular  localities  within  the  State  would  have  a  due  voice  and  due 
influence  in  the  selection  of  candidates;  that  if  the_v  were  selected  by  a  common  body,  by  a 
State  convention,  any  attempt  to  disfranchise  any  particular  section  of  the  State  would  be 
met  by  a  counter  combination  in  the  interest  of  fair  play,  and  that  the  practical  result  would 
be  that  there  would  be  ou  the  whole  a  fair  distribution  of  political  power  iir  the  difl'erent 
parts  of  the  State  by  the  selection  of  candidates.  If.  however,  any  difficulty  were  appre¬ 
hended  on  this  ground,  there  might  be  a  rule  adopted  by  which  nominations  should  be  made 
by  districts,  a  thing  very  often  done  in  counties  and  also  in  States.  It  would  be  a  rule  to  a 
party  in  making  its  selections  that  there  should  be  a  distribution  of  its  candidates  according 
to  district  divisions,  either  those  established  for  other  purposes  by  some  general  State  law  or 
established  by  the  particular  party  organization  for  its  own  purposes  of  selection  or  distribu¬ 
tion. 

But  the  conclusive  answer  to  the  objection  is  this,  tliat  any  important  locality  would  have 
the  power  to  defend  itself  against  such  injustice,  and  that  is  one  of  the  merits  of  this  S3’stem 
of  cumulative  voting.  If  there  was  au  attempt  to  disfranchise  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to 
prevent  her  returning  her  four  members  to  Congress,  and  the  thing  was  gross  and  glaring, 
what  could  she  do  under  a  sj-stem  of  cumulative  voting  ?  Just  combiue  her  vote  ou  her  four 
men  and  elect  them  in  spite  of  all  the  other  electors  in  the  State,  and  thus  any  attempt  at 
injustice  in  any  section  of  the  commonwealth  might  be  resented  by  the  people  aggrieved  by 
cumulating  their  votes  upon  one  or  more  local  candidates  of  their  own.  They  could  defeat 
any  such  attempt  at  injustice  and  defend  themselves  against  it,  and  the  fact  that  they  had 
such  power  of  defence  would  alwavs  secure  a  just  distribution  of  nominations. 


THE  ELECTOKAL  COLLEGES,  THEIR  DEFECTS  AXD  FAILURE, 
AYD  REMEDIES  PROPOSED. 

liV  COL.  JOHN  H.  AVHKEI.KR,  -STATISTIC.AL  BURE.AU,  TRE.ASURV  DEPAROIEXT. 

This  uatiou  has  recently  paAsetl  through  an  exciting  election  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  the  electors  have  met  at  the  capitals  of  each  State  and  cast 
their  votes. 

Rep.  Xo.  271 - 3 
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We  propose  to  sliow  tliat  the  present  mode  of  election  of  J’resideut 
and  Viee-Presiih'iit  does  not  s'n:RMntee  “  n  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,”  or  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  or 
the  will  of  the  i)eo])le,  which  is  the  foundation  of  our  form  of  government. 

We  are  aware  of  the  reluctaiice  which  exists  to  disturb  the  i>rovisions 
of  the  Constitution  or  the  customs  of  the  nation.  But  this  very  Consti¬ 
tution  has  been  amended  again  and  again,  and  once  in  regard  to  this 
very  question. 

Under  the  secoml  aiticle  of  tin*  Constitution,  the  electors,  a-ppointtui 
in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  may  direct,  meet  in 
their  respective  States  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  ])ersons ;  the  ])erson 
having  the  majority  of  tlie  whole  number  of  electors  api)ointed  shall  be 
[’resident,  and  the  ’person  having  the  lu'xt  greatest  number  of  vote-s 
siiall  be  Vice  l’j'esiilcnt. 

By  this  mode,  tlu*  tirst  President  (Washington)  was  elected  twice, 
(17SS  and  17!)2,)  and  -John  Adams  (in  17t)(j)  once. 

In  couse(iU('nce  of  tin'  violence  to  the  ])0]>ular  will  attemnti'd  to  be  done 
MiTOUgh,  this  mod(*,  this  a.rticle  was  amended  in  1804,  (Sept.  125,)  and  the 
electors  require<l  to  nanu'  in  their  ballots  the  pcrsofi  voted  for  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  in  distinct  badlots  the  iserson  voti'd  for  as  Vice-President. 
They  ar('  to  make  a  list  of  all  the  ]>ersons  voted  for,  and  the  nuniber  of 
votes  for  each,  which  they  are  to  transmit  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
who,  ill  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  lte])resentatives,  shall 
count  the  votes  and  declare  Avho  is  chosen.  Thus  the  matter  now  stands. 
Wo  [iro]iose  to  show,  as  jneviously  stated,  that  this  mode  as  now  used 
does  not  carry  out  ihe  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution; 
that  it  is  not  a  faithful  indication  of  ])oimlar  will,  and,  therefore,  is  sub¬ 
versive  of  tlie  pi  inciple  that  lies  at  thi' foundation  of  our  government — 
that  tin'  will  of  the  ])cop!e  lawfully  exiu'cssed  should  be  inviolate.  If 
this  is  so,  this  luoih'  should  sic  abolished. 

As  to  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  we  are  not  left  in 
doubt.  Ah'xander  Hamilton,  of  Aevv'  Abirk,  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  formed  tin'  Constitution,  in  Vo.  dS  of  the  Federalist,  acknowledged 
that  the  mode  as  laescrilicd  for  the  election  of  the  Presiilent  by  electors 
chosen  ])y  tin'  jH'ople  iras  ohjectionahle.  He  says: 

The  convention  which  tiirmcf]  tlie  Constitution  ciit  not  desire  the  apjiointinent  of  President 
to  depend  on  pre-existing  iiodies  of  men,  who  m'giit  be  tampered  vritii  beforeiuind  to  pros¬ 
titute  tiieir  votes. 

The  mode  w  tis  suggested  liy  the  practice  of  tlie  Cermanic  Confederti- 
tiou  ;  and  this  was  tlmt  tlie  electors  or  peojile  should  choose  as  their 
i'e])resent:itives  oi'  electors  men  of  high  ciiaraeter,  capable  tuid  honest, 
above  iuHueuces  of  phice  or  ]iower,  (for  no  person  holding  an  office  of 
trust  or  profit  under  the  Hnited  8tates  can  l»e  an  elector.)  ami  these 
electors,  uiihitist'd  by  ]>arty  jiartitilities  and  prejudices,  unawed  by  power, 
impervious  to  the  seductions  of  jilaee,  Imt  guided  only'  by  patriotism  and 
virtue,  should  seh'ct  some  citizen  of  the  nation,  I'lniueiitfrom  his  services, 
virtues,  tiiid  talents,  as  Chief  Magistrate. 

Jf  this  he  the  true  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Coustitution,  how 
widely'  does  the  jiractice  differ  from  tlie  intent!  Any'  one  wiio  has  ever 
wihiessed  the  assembling  of  tlie  electors  of  any  State  can  but  ha\'e  felt 
tlie  ridiculous  mockery  w'ith  w  hich,  as  mere  automatons,  they  carry  out 
the  edict  w'hich  a  caucus  or  coiiveiitiou  lias  already  dictated ;  aud  for 
an  elector  to  vary'  therefrom,  or  dare  to  follow  the  eoiivictioiis  of  his 
Judgment,  would  be  political  suicide,  altliougli  it  is  bis  constitutional 
right  so  to  do.  One  case  only'  occurs  to  our  memory  in  the  history  of 
our  government  Avhere  an  elector  has  ventured  to  exercise  this  unques- 
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tioned  right.  In  1820  Mr.  William  Plummer,  elected  in  New  Hampshire 
ns  an  elector  to  choose  a  President,  voted  for  John  Quincy  Adams  (who 
was  not  then  a  candidate  or  the  nominee  of  any  party)  against  James 
Monroe. 

He  was  doomed  to  political  death.  Tliis  incident  was  the  more  site 
gnlar  as  it  was  the  only  vote  cast  in  any  electoral  college  against  Mr. 
Monroe.  This  gave  occasion  to  the  caustic  remarlc  of  Jolin  Pandolph, 
of  Virginia,  in  Congress,  that  “Mr.  Monroe  came  in  by  Hnaiitmous  eon- 
sent  and  went  out  of  office  by  loudiimous  consent.'^'' 

That  the  mode  now  used  may  be  no  indication  of  the  Avishes  of  the; 
people,  may  fail  in  many  instances  to  carry  out  their  will,  and,  in  fact, 
be  at  variance  with  and  in  oi>])osition  thereto,  the  examples  in  our 
political  history,  as  Ave  will  presently  shoAV,  abnndaiitly  proAm. 

In  1800  tills  mode  had  nearly  jilaced  in  the  presidential  chair  Aaron 
Burr,  for  AA'hich  high  position  it  is  Avell  knoAA  n  he  did  not  receive  a  single 
electoral  or  po]»ular  Amte. 

In  1824,  under  this  mode,  dohn  (^nincy  Adams  Avas  placed  in  the 
presidential  chair  against  the  declared  Avishes  of  a  majority  of  the  iieople, 
for  he  AA'as  in  a  minority  in  both  the  electoral  and  popular  A’ote.  We 
have  prepared  a  table  of  the  popular  ami  electoral  A’ote.  The  electoial 
A’ote  is  giA^en  from  the  organization  of  the  government;  the  popular 
vote  is  only  from  1824.  This  A*ote  has  no  constitutional  existence,  and 
no  federal  record  officially  presents  it.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  in  1804  the  mode  of  choosing  electors  was  so  heterogeneous, 
by  the  legislatures,  by  districts,  and  by  tlie  people,  that  no  accurate  or 
perfect  compilation  concerning  it  is  extant  AA'orthy  of  confidence.  Even 
after  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  A'ery  many  States  continued  to 
choose  electors  l)y  the  legislature,  (notably  NeAv  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  occasionally  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  Vermont.)  In  the  election  of  1824  the  electors  for  President  and 
Vice-President  in  Delaware,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Neov 
York,  and  Vermont  AA'ere  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  those  States.  Of 
the  election  of  1820,  back  to  Avhich  the  table  of  popular  Amte  extends, 
Niles's  Register,  of  18th  November,  1820,  has  this  item :  “  Jn  Marylaml 
and  Virginia  the  election  of  electors  excites  so  little  interest  because 
there  Avas  no  thought  of  opposition  that  A'ery  feAv  votes  Avere  cast,  only 
17  at  Richmond.”  Hence  of  the  lAopular  vote,  as  before  stated,  no  com¬ 
plete  record  is  extant.  The  table  on  the  next  page  is  as  comifiete  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  ATorthy  of  careful  study. 
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Popular  and  electoral  rote  of  the  i’nited  Slates  from  1788  to  I86'J. 


Year 

Term. 

Party. 

Electoral  vote. 

! 

Total  number  ! 
of  electors. 

1788 

3  79:2 

j 

69 

69 

0 

132 

132 

1 

(  176 1 

1 

(  0,75 

1  ...  C 

1796 

:] 

71 

68 

73 

J800 

4 

65 

1804 

i(;2 

M 

I8ft6 

6 

122 

-17 

h 

128 

89 

1816 

183 

34 

,1820 

!) 

231 

|'2.1.5[ 

1 

1824 

1(1 

99 

1  f 

•Tahii  t^uiiu’v  Adams  . 

Federalist . 

84 

4L 

Whig . 

37 

J  1 

1828 

11 

178 

i  f 

83 

1832 

12 

219 

Henry  Olav . 

National  Kepublican  .... 

49 

7 

•1288 

*•11 

J  1 

)  f 

1 

1836 

i;{ 

T70 

Wing . . . 

73 

26 

!-  294  s: 

1  1 

_ do . 

14  1 

11  1 

1  1 

18411 

14 

234  i 

( 

60 

1844 

IT) 

170 

Whig . 

103 

1848 

16 

Whig . 

163 

127 

'>  290  > 

i  A 

1852 

17 

254  j 

'■  296  j 

John  P.  Hale . 

185t) 

18 

174  ; 

John  0.  Fremont . . 

Free-soil . 

114 

8  ! 

1860 

1861 

1868 

19 

‘20 

21 

Abraliain  Lincoln . 

Stephen  A.  Douglas . 

Jolin  (h  lireckenridge . 

.Icdui  Bell . 

Abraham  Lincoln . 

Ocorge  B.  McClellan . I 

Reiuiblicau . 

Democrat . 

. . .  .do . 

Whig . 

Itepublican . . 

Democrat . 

180  j 
12 

72 

39 

212  ' 
2?  1 
214  1 

1  1 

[■  303 

1  1 

1:233^ 
:§3i7j 

Horatio  Sevmour . j 

1 

J  democrat . ' 

80 

-3 

A 

O 

o. 


153,  890 
105,331 
47,  365 
.  47,067 
650,  038 
512,  158 
687,502 
550, 189 


771,968 

■  769, 350 

1,274,  203 
1,  128,303 
7,  609 
1,329,  023 
1,  231,  643 
66,  304 
1,  362,  242 
1,223,  795 
291,878 
1,585,545 

1,  383,  537 
157,  296 

1,838,  229 
1,342,  864 
874,  625 
1,866,  452 
1,37,5,  057 
847,  953 
.590,  631 

2,  223,  035 
1,811,754 
3,016,  353 
2,  706,  6.37 


*  In  tills  c‘leotinii  (nth  term)  rennsylv.miii.  Missi«sip|ii.  ami  'rennessee  liiil  not  cast  their  full  electoral  vote, 
t  In  this  election  (12th  term)  ^laryland  Oiil  not  cast  her  full  vote. 

t  In  thi.s  election  (2t)th  term)  Alabama,  Arkansas,  I’lnihla,  rieorpia,  Ijouisiana.  Mississippi,  North  Carolinn, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  .South  Ctarolina,  and  Vurgini.a  cast  no  electoral  votes. 

§  In  this  election  (21st  term)  Mississippi.  'I'exas,  and  Virginia  did  not  vote,  and  in  Florida  electors  were 
chosen  by  the  le,gis]ature.  and  not  by  popular  vote. 


(It  is  to  lie  reiiieinliOTed  tliat  the  State  of  sSoutli  Carolina  continued  to 
choose  electors  by  her  lefti.slatnre  doAvn  to  tlie  time  of  the  late  rebellion 
in  1801  •  so  tliat  no  ])o]iular  vote  from  her  is  included  in  the  above 
returns.  As  she  is,  hoAvever.  a  State  of  the  third  or  fourth  rank  in 
liopulation,  the  absence  other  vote  does  not  gveatly  affect  the  complete¬ 
ness  or  accuracy  of  our  exhibit.) 

An  examination  and  analysis  of  this  table,  and  a  comiiarison  of  the 
electoral  Avith  the  iiojmlar  vote,  will  jiroAm  the  positions  rve  have  laid 
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down,  tliat  the  mode  of  the  electoral  vote,  as  now  used,  does  not  carry 
out  the  popular  vote,  atid  is  not  a  faithful  reflex  of  juihlic  opinion  ;  and 
that  therefore  it  should  be  modified  or  discontinued. 

Take  the  first  case  that  occurs  in  this  table,  where  the  i)opular  vote 
appears;  the  vote  in  the  election  of  1824:  (leneral  Jackson  received 
152,809  reported  votes,  and  John  Qir.icy  Adams  only  105,321 ;  yet  by 
this  mode  of  machinery  the  public  will  was  violated  and  Adams  chosen. 

The  next  election,  (1828.)  while  the  i)opular  majority  for  Jackson  was 
137,870,  in  a  total  vote  of  1,102,180,  his  electoral  majority  was  05,  in  a 
total  of  201 ;  that  is,  the  popular  ratio  was  as  1  to  8 ;  the  electoral 
majority  was  as  1  to  2^,  a  ratio  three  times  greater. 

in  the  next  election  (1832)  this  disparity  appears  still  more  glaring. 
Wliile  Jackson’s  i)opular  majority  was  137,313,  in  a  total  vote  of  1,237,001, 
or  as  1  to  9,  his  electoral  majority  was  170,  a  ratio  seven  times  gnaiter. 

In  the  next  election  (1830)  the  popular  majority  for  VanBuren  was  but 
2,008,  in  a  total  vote  of  1,541,318,  while  the  electoral  majority  was  124, 
in  a  total  vote  of  204 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  ratio  of  the  majority  of  the 
popular  vote  was  but  as  1  to  000,  while  the  ratio  of  the  electoral  majority 
was  less  than  1  to  0,  a  ratio  100  as  great. 

In  the  election  of  1840  Harrison’s  ])opular  majority  was  145,000,  in  a 
total  x)oll  of  2,402,500,  a  ratio  of  1  to  10,  while  his  electoral  majority  was 
174,  in  a  vote  of  204,  or  nearly  ten  times  greater  than  the  poi)ular 
majority. 

In  the  next  election  (1844)  Polk  received  but  31,000  majority,  in  a  total 
of  2,020,050,  or  1  in  000,  while  his  (‘lectoral  vote  was  05  out  of  275,  or  1 
to  4  ;  200  times  the  popular  vote. 

In  1848  General  Taylor  was  in  a  minority  of  the  popular  vote  ;  his  vote 
being  1,302,242,  and  Cass  and  Van  Buren  had  1,515,173;  and  yet  he 
received  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes. 

In  1852  Pierce’s  ])opular  majority  was  202,008,  in  a  total  vote  of  over 
3,000,000,  a  ratio  of  1  to  15,  while  his  electoral  majority  was  1!)2,  out  of 
200  votes,  a  ratio  ten  times  as  great. 

In  1850  Mr.  Buchanan  was  in  a  minority  of  the  popular  vote;  he 
received  1,838,229,  while  the  vote  of  Fremont  and  Fillmore  was  2,210,780; 
and  yet  he  received  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes. 

In  1800  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  a  minority  of  nearly  a  million  of  ])oi)ular 
votes.  He  received  a  total  vote  of  1,800,452,  Avhile  the  vote  of  liouglas, 
Breckinridge,  and  Bell  combined  was  2,813,741 ;  and  yet  Mr.  Lincoln 
received  a  majority  of  123  in  an  electoral  vote  of  303.  This  election 
demonstrates  in  a  most  conclusive  manner  the  fallacy  of  the  electoral 
mode,  and  the  possible  misrepresentation  under  it  of  the  popular  Mill. 
Lincoln  received  180  votes,  and  Douglas  only  32,  out  of  303  electoral 
votes.  In  the  ])opular  vote  Lincoln  received  1,801), 452,  while  Douglas 
received  1,375,157  votes. 

In  1804  Lincoln  received  2,223,035  and  JMcClellan  received  1,841,754 
of  the  po])ular  vote,  uiiile  in  the  electoral  college  Lincoln  received  212 
votes,  and  iMcClelhui  received  21.  A  ratio  of  22  to  18  in  one  case  to  10 
to  1  in  the  other. 

In  the  last  presidential  election  (1808)  Grant  received  a  popular  major¬ 
ity  of  300,710  in  a  total  of  5,722,000,  a  ratio  of  about  10  to  0,  while  his 
niiijority  of  electoral  vote  Avas  134  in  a  total  of  204,  a  ratio  of  13  to  5. 

This  analysis,  carefully  made,  ])roves  beyond  all  cavil  and  error  that 
there  is  no  analogy  or  community  between  the  vote  as  expressed  by  the 
electoral  college  and  the  m411  of  the  people  as  expressed  at  the  ])olls. 
In  every  case  they  differ.  Hence,  the  mode  by  electors  is  unfair,  since 
it  misrepresents  the  popular  will.  Justice  and  truth  demand  its  niodi- 
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ficatioli  or  abolition.  By  this  cmabersoiiie  and  circumlocutory  process 
the  electors  may  be  compelled  to  elect  a  candidate  rejected  by  the  ijeople, 
or  reject  a  candidate  accei)ted  by  the  people.  Tlie  defeat  of  General 
McClellan  Avas  com])lete,  for  he  carried  only  three  States — Delaware, 
Kentncky,  and  jS^ew  Jersey.  The  rvliole  electoral  vote  was  233,  of  which 
a  majoi'ity  necessary  for  a.  choice  was  1 17.  Now  a  change  in  the  poiAidai- 
vote  of  35,(MJ(»  from  Lincoln’s  would  have  changed  the  vote  of  every 
State  mentioned  below,  and  carried  their  full  electoral  vote.  These 
added  to  the  vote  he  had  received  would  have  electcal  Genei’al  McClellan. 


States. 

Lincoln's 

])opular 

majority. 

Electoral 

vote. 

New  Hampshire . 

a,  .5:50 

5 

Rhode  Island . 

5,  m-2 

4 

Connecticut . 

2,  407 

0 

New  York . 

(i,  750 

:5:3 

Pennsylvania . 

20,  07(i 

2(i 

Jlaryhind . 

7,415 

7 

Indiana . 

20. 190 

L{ 

Oregon . 

1 , 4:52 

3 

Nevada . 

:i',  2:5.> 

3 

Kentucky .  ) 

New  Jersey . V 

21 

Uelaware .  ) 

’i'ota! . 

70,  (itio 

12  J 

The  change  of  r>0,b(ib  po])uIar  votes  in  New  York  in  LSIS  from  Taylor 
1(»  Cass,  or  giving  om*  half  of  the  votes  thrown  away  u,])on  Van  Biu’en 
to  Cass,  Avould  have  thrown  the  3(1  electoral  votes  of  New  York  to  Cass, 
and  (‘lected  him. 

We  have  shown  that,  b_A'  the  present  electoral  system,  a  person  may 
be  made  l’i'esi<lent  by  I'ccdving  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  Avho 
is  in  a  minority  befoie  the  i)eople.  \Ve  have  shown  that  Lincoln,  in 
IS()d,  in  a  })opular  minority  of  more  than  a  million  of  votes,  swept  the 
electoral  college  by  an  overwhelming  majority;  that  Douglas,  Avho 
received  a  popular  vote  ecpial  to  two-thirds  of  Limioln’s,  received  only 
one-lifteenth  of  his  eh'ctoral  vote;  that  Breckinridge,  Avho  was  500,000 
rotes  behind  Douglas,  receivi'd  six  times  as  many  votes  in  the  electoral 
college,  and  Bell,  who  was  <soo,ooo  votes  of  the  peo])le  behind  Douglas, 
received  thrice  his  number  of  electoral  votes. 

Can  any  demonstration  be  moir*,  (“()nii»lete  and  satisfactory  as  to  the 
utter  uselessness  and  imirolicy,  i!'  not  injustice  and  ini(|uity,  of  the  present 
mode  of  election  l)y  electoral  colh'ges. 

This  defect  in  the  machimny  of  our  government  has  been  long  seen 
by  the  statesmen  of  the  nation.  Geiu'ral  Ilanulton,  one  of  the  framers 
of  the  CoJistitutioTi,  ackintwledges  of  this  mode  that  it  rvas  objectionable , 
and  Avhen  the  amendment  of  1801  was  adopted,  he  pi'oposed  another,  a.s 
follows : 

To  divide  each  State  into  districts  equal  to  the  whole  uuinber  of  senators  and  representa¬ 
tives  from  each  State  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  said  districts  to  be  as  equal 
in  population  as  jiossible,  and,  if  necessary,  of  parts  of  counties  contiguous  to  each  other, 
except  where  there  may  be  some  detached  portion  of  territory  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  form 
a  district,  which  then  shall  be  annexed  to  so:ne  other  district. 

Thoititis  11.  Benton,  duritig  his  30  year.s  in  the  Senate,  again  and  again 
brought  this  subject  before  Congress. 

General  Jiickson,  in  hi.s  first  annutil  message,  urged  an  anlendment  to 
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the  Coiistitutiou,  to  secure  the  election  of  the  President  by  a  direct  and 
immediate  vote  of  the  people.  This  he  repeated  in  five  snbsequent 
messages.  In  his  message  of  1829,  he  says :  “  To  the  people  belong  the 
s-ight  of  electing  their  Chief  Magistrate.  It  never  was  designed  that  their 
choice  in  any  case  should  be  defeated,  either  by  the  intervention  of  elec- 
torial  colleges,  or  by  the  agency  conlided  in  certain  contingencies  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I,  therefore,  would  recommend  such  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  as  may  remove  all  intermediate  agency 
in  the  election  of  President  and  Yice-President.” 

President  Johnson,  in  184.5,  when  a  member  of  the  House,  and  in 
ISGO,  when  a  senator  in  Congress,  urged  similar  mews.  As  President, 
in  a  message  to  Congress,  dated  July  18,  1808,  he  fully  sets  fortli  the 
injustice  and  inequality  of  the  present  mode,  “  as  virtually  denying  the 
right  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  ])ossessing  the  constitutional 
qualifications  to  become  a  candidate  for  high  ofiice,  and  also  denying  the 
right  of  each  qualified  voter  in  the  nation  to  vote  for  the  person  he 
deems  most  worthy  and  well  qualified.” 

Senator  Wade,  of  Ohio,  now  President  of  the  Semite,  at  a  recent 
session  brought  this  question  as  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  for  Presi¬ 
dent  before  the  Senate,  and  defended  the  jmsition  by  an  able  argument. 
In  a  recent  debate  on  Senator  Buckalew’s  amendment,  the  present  mode 
of  electors  was  denounced  by  Senator  Sumner  and  others  as  cumber¬ 
some,  effete,  and  inconvenient.”  The  scene  which  occurred  recently  in 
the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  in  the  Joint  convention  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  shows  that  the  system  must  be  altered.  Mr.  Miller, 
of  Pennsylvania,  introfluced  recently  (Fel)ruary  8,  1809)  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  to  allow  the  qualified  voters  of  the  respective  States 
to  vote  directly  for  President.  The  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
(Article  XVI)  of  Senator  Morton,  ado])ted  by  the  Senate  February  9, 
1809,  is  a  pro])osition  in  the  right  direction — that  the  people  shall  select 
electors,  (and  not  the  legislatures,)  and  that  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  jirescribe  the  maimer  in  which  such  electors  shall  lie  chosen  by 
the  people. 

Connected  intimately  rvith  this  subject,  as  a  useful  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  the  ])resent  system,  is  the  reform  projtosed  by  Senator  Bucka 
lew,  of  cumulative  voting;  which  is.  that  where  there  are  more  persons 
than  one  to  be  chosen,  the  voter  shall  possess  as  many  votes  as  there  are 
persons  to  be  chosen,  and  the  voter  may  bestow  his  votes  at  his  discre¬ 
tion  upon  the  whole  number  of  persons  to  be  chosen,  or  iqmn  a  less 
number,  cumulating  his  votes  upon  one,  two,  three,  or  any  number 
less  than  the  whole.  The  plan  introduced  into  Parliament  as  early  as 
1854,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  is  nearly  similar;  that  in  cert;iin  constitu¬ 
encies  which  return  three  members  to  Parliament,  each  voter  should  be 
allowed  only  to  vote  for  two.  This  iilan  was  ad(q‘)ted  in  1807,  and  is  now 
the  law  of  England.  Still  another  ])lan  is  urged  by  John  Stuart  IMill 
in  his  work  on  ‘Hlepresentative  Government,”  (proposed  originally  by 
James  Garth  Marshall,)  that  the- elector,  having  his  three  votes,  should 
be  at  liberty  to  give  all  to  one  candidate,  or  two  to  one  and  one  to  another. 
This  is  similar  to  the  plan  introduced  in  the  Senate  (January  13,  1809) 
by  Senator  Buckalew,  and  commended  by  Earl  Groy  in  his  work  on 
•^Parliamentary  Reform.”  Tlie  moi'e  these  works  are  studied,  the  more 
clearly  will  a])])ear  the  iierfect  feasibility  of  the  plan  audits  transcendent 
advantages.  Tlie  allied  ])lan  of  ]iersonal  re]>resentation  has  also  been 
highly  commended.  As  ])resented  by  Mr.  Hare  in  an  elaborate  work,  it 
contains  another  great  idea;  that  those  who  did  not  like  the  local  can¬ 
didates  may  fill  iq>  their  ticket  by  voting  for  i)8rsons  of  national  reputa 
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iioi!.  This  is  sometimes  done  ii:  onr  country  on  impoitunt  occasions  of 
deep  interest.  In  18;3.5,  a  convention  was  (sailed  in  North  Carolina  to 
reform  her  constitution.  It  was  the  first  e,onvention  for  this  purpose 
since  177(1,  and  deeply  excited  the  public  jnind.  The  ablest  men  of  the 
iState  were  chosen  without  regard  to  their  location  or  politics. 

Tlie  natural  t(‘nde,ncy  (tf  representative  governments,  in  the  oi)iuion 
of  Mr.  IMill,  is  to  collective  niediocrifij.  This  will  be  increased  the  more 
the  elective  framdiise  is  extended.  Edmund  Enrkc  was  repudiated  by 
the  ele(dors  of  Ilristol  in  1780,  for  Jhirlianient,for  his  advoca(\yof  the  cause 
of  the  American  c.olonic'S.  lie  Avas,  however,  returned  by  another  constit- 
nen(*y,  and  cojitium'd  (hiring'  life  in  Earliament,  contributing  to  its  debates 
and  t<t  tiie  glory  of  the  nation..  In  (jontrast  to  this,  William  K.  Davie, 
who  iiad  been  a  grillant  and  snccessfnl  ollicer  in  tin*,  war,  governor  of 
the  State,  (1 70S,)  (mvoy  extraordinary  to  France,  (1709,)  wms  defeated  in 
popnhir  ele(  'ions  in  North  Carolina,  wlien  a  candidate  for  Congress  and 
for  tiie  legisiiitare,  by  individuals  without  extraordinai'y  merit  or  talent. 

There  is  hardly  a  State  of  onr  Union  in  wdiich  the  congressional  dis-- 
tricts  are  not  gerrymandered  in  the  interest  of  party.  This  adds  to  the 
deterioration  of  onr  jmblic  service,  so  that  Mr.  Mill  declares  “it  is  ait 
admitted  I'act  that  in  the  American  democracy,  wdiich  is  (jonstrncted  on 
this  fanlty  model,  (he  highly  cultivated  membei's  of  the  commnnity,  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  are  ivilling;  to  sacrilice  their  ow’n  judgment  and  conscience 
to  the  bdiests  of  party  and  become  the  servile  echo  of  those  who  are 
infeiiors  in  knowdedge,  do  not  allow'  their  names  as  candidates  for  Con¬ 
gress  or  the  legislatures,  so  certain  it  is  they  would  lie  defeated.’^ 

February,  1809. 
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